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‘clad in buff and blue. When the troubles in 
Scotland, in 1638, called Leslie and others home, 
they brought, with their affectionate veneration 

for Gustavus, a fancy for the uniform they had 

* Tr 7 o] ¢ 
THE “RIBAND OF BLUE,”—THE BALD-| worn in his service. This, some of the clever 
RICK OF WASHINGTON. Scotch clergy of the League and Covenant, 
In many of the portraits of Gen. Washington, | Whose banner of blue bore the Scottish Arms, 
presenting him in uniform as General of the| With the motto, “For Christ’s Crown and 
armies of the United Colonies, and after the| Covenant,” turned to advantage by uniting to it 
Declaration of Independence of the United States | the memorial God had designated for His chosen 
of North America, he is represented as wearing | people to remind them of His Covenant. By a 
a “riband of blue.” By many this has been | Strange freak or fancy, it is stated*: “ The officers 
supposed to represent the badge of a Marshal of | Wore buff coats and blue scarfs, and the private 
France, which rank, it has been suggested, was | men wore a blue ribbon for the horsemen around 
conferred upon him by the king of that country, | their necks, with the spanners [wrenches] of 
to obviate any question of rank and military | their firelocks in place of an order or medal, and 
precedence between Gen. Washington and the | the footmen a bunch of blue ribbons on their 
commander of the forces of our ally. There | lat, blue bonnets.” After Montrose’s visit to 
does not appear to be any record of such a rank| Aberdeen, in command of a body of these 
having ever been tendered to Gen. Washington ; | troops, the ladies of Aberdeen opposed to the 
though there is little doubt, that at one time it | League and Covenant put blue ribbons around 


may have been in contemplation, but, doubtless, 

was not carried into effect, lest it may have been | 
construed as derogating from his title of Gene- | 
ral, We propose to present some reflections upon 

this badge, to show that it was adopted not only. | 
before the alliance with France, but before, 
even, any uniform had been agreed upon for the 
army of our Revolution; and that while adopted | 
as an emblem of Union hallowed by many asso- 
ciations, it was at the same time a silent protest 
against a union of church and state, which his 
wisdom foresaw could be only fraught with 
evil to the liberties of his country. This idea is | 
further enforced in his replies to the congratu- | 
latory addresses presented to him on the occa- 
sion of his election #3 President under our pres- | 
ent Constitution, by the various religious socie- | 
ties in all parts of our country. In these, while | 
gracefully accepting their congratulations, and | 
approving, of all earnest efforts to advance the 
worship of God, he sedulously avoids committing 
himself as Executive of the nation to the pecu- 
liar tenets of any one of them. 

When Gustavus Adolphus sustained the cause 
of Protestantism in Europe, many Scotchmen 
sought his standard. His choicest battalions were 
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| Constellation on the Back of Aries.” 


the necks of their lap-dogs, and called them 
Covenanters; hence, the appellation ‘‘ Covenant- 
ing Dogs,” for which insult Aberdeen paid 
dearly when the day of reckoning came. A 
somewhat curious incident of this period is that 
the Covenant itself was in derision calledt ‘‘The 
It was 
said to be on the back of Aries, the constella- 


| tion of the Ram, because it was upon parchment, 


but why a constellation, is not mentioned; it 
may have borne a constellation of thirteen stars, 
in allusion to the star of Bethlehem and the 
twelve apostles, as the motto on the blue ban- 
ner was “For Christ’s Crown and Covenant.’’} 
In 1679, when the banner of the League and 
Covenant was again raised in Scotland, it was 
a large red flag, the borders of which were 
edged with blue. But to return to our fore- 
fathers; they crossed the Atlantic to these 
then western wilds, and established a theocratic 
government after the model of the Jews, until 
finding the union of the church and state perni- 
cious, they modified its form. At one time the 


* Rebellions in Scotland, 1638-60, p. 144, 175, 176. 
+ Note to Rebellions in Scotland. 
¢ Walter Scott’s Old Mortality, vol ii. p. 116. 
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red cross of their country was a relic of Anti- 
christ, and was cut from the flag at Salem, 
Time rolled on. In 1642, the House of Commons 
styled them the “Kingdom of New England,” 
and three eminent divines were invited to the 
assembly of divines at Westniinster. Charles I. 
in 1649, perished on the scaffold. The colonies 
of New England were in favor with the Com- 
monwealth. Now they struck a coin “usually 
called Pine Trees,” says Gov. Hutchinson, but 
which a closer inspection will show was proba- 
bly a Cedar Tree—an application to New Eng- 
land of the prophecy of Ezekiel, xvii. 22, 14, 
implying New England was “the highest branch 
of the high cedar” set by the Lord; “of his 
young twigs, a tender one,” planted upon a high 
mountain, and eminent “in the mountain of the 
height of Israel,” which was to become “a 
goodly cedar.” The reasons for this conclusion 
will be given hereafter. Charles II. came to 
the thronesin 1660. In 1663, ‘“ Days of Humili- 
ation were appointed in Massachusetts to depre- 
cate Episcopal usurpation,”* and the law in 
Massachusetts declaring none but church mem- 
bers freemen, was made null. In 1745, when 
they moved against Louisburg and took it, 
George Whitefield, the celebrated reformer, gave 
the motto placed upon the flag, ‘“‘ Nil desperan- 
dum Christo duce.” + The same George “ White- 
field, ere he left Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
on Monday afternoon, April the second, 1764, 
sent for Dr. Langdon, [who was settled in Ports- 
mouth, 1745 to 1774, when he became President 
of Harvard College, Cambridge,{] and Mr. Haven, 
the Congregational ministers of the town, and 
upon their coming and being alone with him, 
said: ‘I can’t in conscience leave the town without 
acquainting you with a secret. My heart bleeds 
: for America. O, poor New England! There 
is a deep laid plot against both your civil and 
religious liberties, and they will be lost. Your 
golden days are at an end. You have nothing 
but trouble before you. My information comes 
from the best authority in Great Britain. I was 
allowed to speak of the affair in general, but 
enjoined not to mention particulars. Your liber- 
ties will be lost.’” This anecdote Dr. Langdon 
mentioned in his sermon preached before the 
convention of ministers. The same Mr. White- 
field writes in reference to a sermon of Bishop 
Landaff, 1766, “supposing his lordship’s asser- 
tions true, then I fear it will follow that a 
society, which, since its first institution has 
been looked upon as a society for propagating 
the gospel, hath been all the while rather @ 


* Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. vi. p. 261. 
t Gordon, vol. i. p. 102. 
} Mass. Hist. Coll.,vol. x. p. 51. 
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society for propagating Episcopacy in foreign 
parts.”* Gordon also refers to papers proving 
“that it was the Metropolitan’s [Archbishop 
Secker] intention to reduce all the British Colo- 
-nies under Episcopal authority.” The Quebec act 
filled the colonies with rage. In Dec., 1774, the 
clergy of Mass. were invited to advise their 
people to abide by and adhere to the Resolutions 
of the Continental Congress. In March, 1775, 
a flag on the liberty-pole in New York, bore the 
words of Jane Geddes, as she hurled her stool 
at the surpliced ministers in the church of Edin- 
burgh, “‘No Popery,” and a portion of White- 
field’s lament, ‘The liberties of America;” and 
the first company uniformed there wore the 
buff and blue. There were non-importation 
agreements, and non-consumption agreements, 
in imitation of the Covenant. Other flags bore 
the mottoes “Qui transtulit sustinet,” “ Appeal 
to Heaven,” and the Green Tree, the motto of 
which on some of the first coins was “ Inest sua 

atia parvis.” In the midst of this ferment, 
Gen. Washington arrived near Boston, took his 
quarters at Cambridge, was on the most inti- 
mate terms with Dr. Langdon, the friend and 
confidant of Whitefield. July 14, 1775, with 
the countersign Inverness, parolet Halifax, the 
army having no uniform, a general order was 
issued directing that the Commander-in-chief, 
the leader of the league and convenant for the 
liberties of America, be distinguished “by a 
light blue ribbon worn across his breast.” July 
15, 1775, Dr. Langdon, President of the College 
at Cambridge, read to the assembled regiments, 
in the presence of General Washington, ‘The 
Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in General 
Congress at Philadelphia, setting forth the 
causes and necessity of taking up arms,” in 
which a reference to the Quebec act was not 
omitted. In Sept. 1775, the flag of South Caro- 
lina, the home of the Huguenots, was also blue. 
These may be mere coincidences, but it would 
appear there was method in them. 





New York, Feb. 6, 1858, 


BLOCK ISLAND. 


A paper read before the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
5th Nov. 1857, 


BY HENRY T. BECKWITH. 


I propose to give this evening some account 
of this lone island of the ocean, the only land 





thus situated that belongs to this State. It has 
not been well known; for while all are aware 


* Gordon, vol. i. p. 102, et seq. 
+ American Archives, 4th Series, vol. ii. p. 1662. 
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that there is such a place, there are but few, 
comparatively, who possess much knowledge of 
it. It is often the case, that objects so near are 
overlooked for more distant ones, and we are 
better acquainted with remote localities than 
with those upon our own borders, Yet there 
is much in the history, appearance, condition, 
and peculiarities of this island to interest those 
who observe them, 

The island, from its prominent situation off 
the coast, was, doubtless, seen by the earliest 
European navigators who explored these shores ; 
but the first authentic account that we have of 
it was upon its discovery by Verrazzano, in 1524. 
Verrazzano, having been commissioned by Francis 
I. of France, sailed on a voyage of discovery, 
and striking the coast near the Carolinas, pro- 
ceeded thence north and east the whole length 
of the country. In his letter to the king, he 
mentions an island abont tifty leagues east from 
the harbor now called New York, “in forme of 
a triangle, distant from the maine land three 
leagues, about the bignesse of the islande of 
todes; it was full of hilles covered with trees, 
well peopled, for we saw fires all along the 
coaste. We gave to it the name of Claudia, of 
your majestie’s mother.” But although this was 
the only land named by Verrazzano, his appella- 
tion did not attach to it. Nearly a century 
later, in 1614, Adrian Blok, a Dutch navigator, 
from New Amsterdam, now New York, visited 
the island, and gave to it his name, which it has 
ever since retained. In common with the islands 
in our bay, it was tributary to the Narragansett 
Indians. Its Indian name was Manisses, which, 
Mr. Drake says, may be interpreted to mean, 
“The Island of the Little God.” If so, the 
meaning is not, like that of many Indian names, 
descriptive of the locality, but apparently refers 
to something connected with their religion or 
traditions. It is to be regretted that Claudia or 
Manisses had not been retained as the name of 
the island, as either would be better than the 
one which has been given to it. 

Lhe earliest account that we have of the Euro- 
pean settlers of this country being acquainted 
with the island, was in 1636, the same year 
that Roger Williams founded Providence. In 
May of that year, Capt. John Oldham, of Boston, 
was killed while there upon a trading voyage. 
In consequence of this act, the people of Massa- 
chusetts sent an expedition against the island 
under the command of John Endicott, who 
landed with eighty men, and burnt the wigwams, 
sixty in number, and the corn, of which there 
was about two hundred acres. Soon after, the 
island became tributary to Massachusetts, as 
Winthrop records, “Jan. 27, 1638, the Indians 








ot Block Island sent three men with ten fathoms 
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of wampum for part of their tribute.” In 1658, 
the General Court of Massachusetts granted all 
their right to Block Island to Governor John 
Endicott and others, who, in 1660, sold it to nine 
persons, and the first settlement was commenced 
in the following year. 

In 1668, the island was annexed by the char- 
ter of Charles II. to the colony of Rhode Island. 
It properly belongs to this State from its situa- 
tion; and yet for its acquisition, as well as for 
many other advantages that might be mentioned, 
we were in all probability wholly indebted to 
the protection and assistance which that much 
abused charter afforded us. In accordance with 
the annexation, we find at the session of the 
Rhode Island Assembly held in March 1663-64, 
that “the governor is requested to write to 
Block Island to inform them that they are in 
our jurisdiction, and James Sands is appointed 
constable and conservator of the peace there.” 
In 1665, the inhabitants presented a petition to 
the Assembly for aid to make a harbor, which 
is the earliest mention of that much-discussed 
subject. In a colony tax laid in 1670, the pro- 
portion of each of the settlements was as follows: 
Newport, £123; Providence, £51; Portsmouth, 
£51; Warwick, £32; Pettequamscut, £16; and 
Block Island, £15. The tax might be paid in 
money or produce at the following prices, which 
form an interesting contrast to those that now 
prevail:—Pork, 3d. (24c.) per lb.; peas, 38. 6d, 
(294c.) per bushel; wheat, 5s. (414c.) per bushel; 
wool, 12d. (8c.) per lb.; butter, 6d. (44¢.) per 
lb.; corn, 3s. (25c.) per bushel; oats, 28. 3d. 
(284c.) per bushel. In 1672, the island was in- 
corporated into a town by the name of New 
Shoreham, a name, in all probability, derived 
from the small town of Shoreham, in Sussex 
County, England, and for the reason, it is pre- 
sumed, that some of the first settlers had origin- 
ated there. 

The colony taxes that were laid from time to 
time after this, afford some indication of the con- 
dition of the settlement. In a tax in 1678, the 
proportion of Providence was £10, and Block 
Island £29. In 1680, in a tax of £100, the pro- 
portion of Providence was £7, and Block Island 
£8; and in 1684, in a tax of £160, the propor- 
tion of Kingstown was £14 10e., and Block Island, 
£13 4s. But Providence had been burnt by the 
Indians in 1676, and Kingstown, or the Narra- 
gansett country, had been the scene of Indian 
wars, and was distracted by the claims of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to its territory. While 
Block Island, though also annoyed by Indian 
contests, appears, as Mr. Potter says, to have 
enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. It 
was soon, however, destined to be greatly dis- 
turbed. War was declared between France and 
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England in 1689, and the following year the 
French landed upon the island, plundered it, and 
carried off some of the inhabitants. Great alarm 
was created by this attack, and troops were 
sent from New York and Boston, as well as 
three companies from this colony to drive off 
the invaders, which they shortly accomplished. 
Other attacks were made from time to time, dur- 
ing this and the subsequent wars between the 
French and English in the next century, the island 
being, from its position, peculiarly exposed to 
them, and it did not obtain a lasting peace till 
the close of the Revolution. During that con- 
test, it furnished some distinguished men to the 
patriotic cause. 

In 1729, upon a new division of counties in 
the colony, Block Island was attached to New- 
port county. This county consisted entirely of 
islands at first, but received an addition of two 
of the towns on the eastern side of the bay 
when they were annexed in 1746. 

In 1730, the population was 290, consisting of 
250 whites, 20 negroes, and 20 Indians; from 
which it seems that the aboriginal inhabitants 
had then. nearly disappeared, so quickly had they 
shared the universal fate of the red man. In 
1790, the population had increased to 682. In| 
this number were included 47 slaves, which class 
had been more numerous before the Revolution, 
but at that time slavery in this State was about | 
to terminate, and they were rapidly on the de- 
crease. In 1820, the population was 950; in 
1830, it was 1185, increasing only to 1262 in 
1850, as the island had become, for a country 
town, very thickly settled. The number, in 
1850, consisted of 1218 white, and 44 colored, 
since which the number of colored persons has 
diminished one half. In 1857, the population is 
estimated at a little over 1300. 

The island is situated in the open sea; the 
distance from Point Judith light, which 
on the nearest land, to the light on the north 
point of the island, being 10} miles in aS. SW. 
direction—so we are told on Walling’s map of 
this State, which we wish had put the island in 
its place, as was done on the previous maps. | 
The distance from Newport to the usual landing | 
place, which is near the south end of the east 
side of the island, is about thirty miles, making | 
the distance from this city to the landing sixty 
miles, The distance from Montauk Point to the | 
southwest point of the island is 21 miles in an 
east by north direction. The island is about 
equi-distant from Newport and Stonington. It 
is pearly eight miles long from north to south, 
and varies in breadth from two miles in the | 
north, to four miles in the south half of it. The 
Great Salt Pond occupies a very large space near 
the centre, being separated from the sea on the 
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east and west by only a low, narrow strip of 
land on either side. On the west side of the 
island is a long beach and sandy region. It 
commences with the north point, which is a 
long point running out north even with the line 
of the beach, and extends from it down to the 
cliffs on the southwest side. On the east side 
is a similar beach, but shorter, extending from 
the high banks which mark the northeast shore 
of the island, down nearly to the landing. This 
beach is in convenient proximity to the public 
houses, and is the one used for bathing. On the 
back side of it, great quantities may be obtained 
of the fine black sand used for writing purposes, 
Besides these long beaches, there are occasionally 
beautiful little ones beneath the cliffs on the 
south side. A large proportion of the shores of 
the island are marked by cliffs, forming an inter- 
esting feature in its appearance. On the north- 
east, they first greet the visitor, as he passes 
Point Judith, and runs down to the landing; 
these are about seventy feet high. Then they 
commence a little north of the southeast and 
southwest points either way, and extend along 
the whole south side. Herethey are from 70 to 
100 feet, and along the east end of the south 
side about 120 feet high above the sea. They 
are close to the water, with room to walk on 
the shore beneath in ordinary weather, rising 
perpendicularly or with a very steep slope, and 
being composed of clay, are furrowed and 
washed into irregular forms by heavy rains and 
the sea that dashes against them in gales. The 
island boys sometimes amuse themselves during 
southerly storms by running down the ravines 
among these cliffs, and seeing how near they 
can approach to the advancing billows and spray 
and retreat without a wetting, which they do 
not always escape. The view from these heights 
off upon the broad expanse of ocean, is as may 
be supposed, exceedingly fine, and if, on the 
other hand, we sail around the island and look 
up at them, they present a grand and beautitul 
appearance. An Indian chief, whose name I do 


| not remember, was once asked how the Indians 


knew that there was a Great Spirit. He arose, 
pointed to the mountains, the sea, the woods, 
and the fields, and sat down. We wish, that 
with all our boasted civilization, we were 
much impressed with these works of the Al- 
mighty. We should not witness the enormous, 
and in the great majority of cases, needless des- 
truction of natural beauty that is going on 
around us, and it would be better for us in many 
It is a little too far north to see very 
often from these clitis the ships that cross the 
ocean to and from New York, but the steamers 
may frequently be discerned, and coasting ves- 
sels are constantly in view. 


as 
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The island consists generally of high land, 
very uneven. There are a few beautiful mea- 
dows of level land in the central portions, but 
in nearly all of it we find small hills and narrow 
dales. You go down one hill only to go up 
another. 
below this city. If, in going down our bay, we 
look in to the westward at the low place on 
the shore just above that point, we may have 
some idea of the appearance which this island 
presents. In one respect, however, the com- 
parison fails, as the soil of the island is generally 
better than that at the Point. There are three 
principal heights of land. In the western: part 
of the wide or southern portion, is a ridge of 
high land extending from north to south about 
a mile and a half. Near the north end of this 
is the highest point, though not much higher 
than some others upon that ridge. This is Bea- 
con Hill, the highest land upon the island. 


part, the other side of the great pond, is Bush 
Hill, The summit of Beacon Hill is 300 feet 
above the sea. It commands a view of the 
ocean all around the island, save where it is 
intercepted at the southeast by Pilot Hill. From 
it may be seen a portion of the State of New 
York (Long Island), some of the Connecticut 
shore, the main land of Rhode Island, and a lit- 
tle of Massachusetts. The appearance of the 
island, as seen from it, is like that of ocean 
waves moderately raised in a gale. The land is 
for the most part of good quality, capable of 
producing nearly as much per acre as the island 
of Rhode Island. It is well watered, abounding 
in springs and small fresh water ponds. The 
number of springs is characteristic of a rolling 
country like this. We usually find them upon 


. ao . | 
the side of hills, and consequently here where | 


there are so many hills, there are many springs, 
and a large proportion of the inhabitants obtain 
water from them instead of wells. 

The large increase of population, and equal 
division of estates under our laws, have effected 
great changes from former days in the society 
of this island and its property. In the colonial 
times, a few large land owners, living in grand 
mansion houses, and surrounded by their slaves, 
owned the soil, and exchanged splendid cour- 
tesies with the proprietors of the great farms 
upon the Narragansett shore opposite. 
tuis has passed away, 
subdivided, until there are very few farms of 
150 acres (which is the largest size), or of 100 
acres in extent. From these they go down to 
small landed properties, most of them very 
small, and some of them only one acre in size. 
Kew country towns of the same aren possess so 
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It is like the land west of Field’s Point | 


| of poultry are raised. 
On | 
the southeast, near the cliffs, is Pilot Hill, the | 
second principal elevation; and in the northeast | 


But all | 
and the land has been | 
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| large a population. As you proceed west from 
the landing, the houses form something of a vil- 
lage for a little distance along the road, and 
| elsewhere, for the most part, they are quite 
| thickly scattered over the surface. Consequently 
the oft-quoted saying of Morse’s Geography, 
published fifty years ago, that “this island is 
fumous for cattle and sheep, butter and cheese,” 
is no longer true; the land has, of necessity, 
been more generally converted from pasturage 
to tillage. ‘The largest crops raised are those of 


| Indian corn and grass, both of which do well; 


] have never seen finer looking fields of corn 
anywhere. Many thousand bushels of oats, 
which also are of excellent quality, are raised 
for the Providence market, and there are other 
smaller products. The land is also stocked quite 
as heavily as is profitable, and large quantities 
The fisheries are impor- 
tant; yet as the majority of the inhabitants are 
farmers and not fishermen, as many suppose, the 
income of the fisheries is subordinate in amount 


| to the value of the farm produce. As the landed 


estates have become so small, many are obliged 
to combine farming or gardening with fishing. 
The best codfish are obtained from there, and 
are in great demand. Mr. Wilkeson, editor of 
the Albany Evening Journal, has lately written 
a pleasant series of letters from the island for 
his paper, in one of which he observes: “The 
wise in codfish possess themselves of that which 
is caught and cured by the Block Islanders. It 
everywhere takes the market from the New- 
foundland article. This is salted under the 
deck mostly, and, as a general thing, is put 
upon the flakes to dry, only after a season of 
sweltering verging upon decomposition. The 
Block Island cod is ashore within twelve hours 
of his ascension from the deep, comfortably re- 
posing in a cask of brine. Decay cannot reach 
him.” These fish are caught mainly during the 
months of May and November, the former being 
| the time when they come frorn their winter resi- 
dence in the South, and the latter when they 
return thither. Large quantities of blue fish, 
alias horse mackerel, are also caught, and other 
varieties, though to a very limited extent. 
White perch abound in the Great Pond, but the 
islanders seldom disturb them, directing their 
attention mainly to the larger pond without. 
The annual income of the fisheries was stated 
to me as not less than $30,000, though it is difti- 
cult to make any correct estimate of it, or of 
the value of the agricultural produce. There 
are now about fifty-tive of the island boats, well 
known from their peculiar build, being all two- 
masted, clinker built and sharp at both ends. 
It is stated as an evidence of their good qualities, 
and the skill of their managers, that in the open 
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sea navigation in which they are used, but one 
has foundered in fifty-nine years. 

The trade of the island is carried on princi- 
pally with Stonington, New London, Providence, 
and Newport. The islanders carry over cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs grain, fish, poultry, and eggs; 
and expend much of the proceeds in articles tor 
home consumption. During the summer months, 
the schooners William Newton to Newport, and 
the Mazeppa to Stonington, run twice a week 
each way, and the mail boat goes once a week 
each way between the island and Newport 
throughout the year. The arrival of the mail 
is an event of especial interest in a community 
thus situated, and its contents are called out 
and taken by those assembled around, either for 
themselves or neighbors, without delay, While 
there was such a rage for new banks in the 
State, three or four years ago, a charter was 
granted for one upon the island, but it did not 
go into effect. 

The islanders enjoy the privilege of neutrals 
in time of war, that is, they are not liable to be 
drafted to serve in the army, and they may trade 
with either party. 
in this State, there was a company incorporated 
there, but it was not called upon to do military 
duty. 

Owing to its situation in the midst of the sea, 
the wind blowing over so large a body of water, 
the climate of the island is milder and more 
equable than that of the Rhode Island main. 


through the winter, excepting for about six 
weeks of the severest weather. 
finds plants which have their northern limits 
here, and do not grow upon the neighboring 
main, and the fall comes later, and the spring 
opens earlier than there. But little is felt of 
the summer’s heat, and in winter, although the 
inhabitants have not been without snow upon 


the ground, when so much has fallen as for two | 
winters past, yet it found them unprovided with | 


sleighs for its enjoyment. 

I have mentioned the movement made in 1665, 
relative to a harbor, which subject has been dis- 
cussed from time to time for two centuries since, 
but, with some temporary exceptions, no harbor 
has been made. 
appointed a committee to collect contributions 
for the purpose, the result of which movement 
was a harbor for a time in the Great Pond, but 
the passage forming it closed again. There has 
since been another, which was on the east side, 
formed by a creek that connected between a 
pond and the ocean, and was destroyed by the 
great gale of 1815. Two plans have been pro- 
posed for the purpose. One is to construct a 


breakwater opposite the landing, which can be | 


In the good old militia times | 





The botanist | 


In 1670, the General Assembly | 


done in twenty feet of water far enough from 
the shore to shelter a number of coasting vessels, 
The other is to cut a passage from the sea into 
the Great Pond, which, if the passage can be 
kept open, would form a ship harbor. When 
the subject has been discussed, a violent contro- 
versy has ensued among the inhabitants as to 
which of these locations should be preferred, 
A breakwater that will stand must be an expen- 
sive work, as some attempts of the islanders to 
construct small ones for the protection of their 
boats have failed. The pond, I was told, covers 
1,000 acres, with a depth of water in half of it 
of from forty to fifty feet. There is a small 
breach from it to the ocean on the west side, 
which sometimes opens itself, or is cut open, 
and at others is closed. The town employs a 
man to see that it is open during eight months 
of the year to keep the water off the roads and 
fields; as much of the island drains into the 
pond, and it would otherwise be very full. A 
little appropriation of $500, the same sum to be 
raised on the island, was made by the General 
Assembly, two or three years since, to build a 
pier there, but the amount is not sufficient to 
accomplish much. There seems but little pros- 
pect of any good harbor being made, although 
Congress, by whose aid alone, on account of the 


| great expense, it can ever be done, may yet be 


induced to favor the project. The latest propo- 
sition introduced into that body last winter, was 


| to cut a ship canal 1,000 yards long from deep 
The fishermen usually pursue their avocation | 


water in the pond out to the same depth in the 
ocean, in the narrowest part of the inter- 
vening land, and appropriate two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars therefor. To look at the 


| island, see so large a settlement there, and con- 


sider the trade which it has, and yet to find it 
possessing only the most primitive means for 
getting on shore and back, is certainly not one 
of the least novelties of the place. It is also 
directly in the track of the coasting commerce 
of the country, and a harbor would often be 
serviceable in preventing wrecks. Many vessels 
come in annually, and stand off and on, or an- 
chor at the landing, but their stay being depen- 
dent upon the weather, is often inconveniently 
uncertain. 

The shores of the island have witnessed many 
destructive wrecks since the country’s settle- 
ment, some of the most memorable of which it 
would be interesting to note, had I the materials 
at hand. I saw there at one time, in the sum- 


| mer of 1856, four vessels upon different parts of 


the shores. One was the bark Gem, which, 
atter laying there six months, from February to 
August, was got off and taken to Newport. The 
others were schooners that had been totally 
lost, with more or less portions of their dif- 
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ferent hulls remaining to show where they 
struck, 

The houses of the inhabitants are nearly all 
of one story, or most of them one and a half 
story, as they might, perhaps, more properly be | 
called. They are all built of wood, and painted | 
white, and many of them with latticed porticoes | 
and shrubbery in front present a neat and pleas- 
ing appearance, 

Peat was the only fuel used until within a| 
few years past, and is still the cheapest; but | 
with the increase of communication and business | 
with the main land, and some inconveniences 
attending the burning of peat, many of the in- | 
habitants use anthracite coal, and a few burn 
wood. This fuel is brought by the packets in 
summer, and not unfrequently a cargo is ob-| 
tained from the wrecks of coal vessels driven | 
upon the shores. The supply of peat is inex- | 
haustible. It may be obtained at any time from 
May to September, but is generally got out 
towards the close of summer, in a sufficient quan- | 
tity for a year. The visitor may see the little | 
balls in which it is made up spread upon the | 
ground to dry, or stacked, like piles of cannon 
shot, to complete the process, It is burnt in 
stoves or grates, giving out a cheerful flame, and 
possesses many of the good qualities as well as 
disadvantages of cannel coal. 

The absence of trees on the island is « great 
defect in the landscape, and a drawback to its 
pleasantness as a summer resort. It is not liter- 
ally true that there are none there, but what 
there are, are so stunted in size, and the space 
occupied by them is so small compared to the 
whole extent of the island, that they make but 
very little show. They are placed around the 
houses in the hollows, and are nearly all Balm of 
Gilead, which has been found to succeed the 
best. There may also be seen an occasional 
specimen of a willow, silver-leafed poplar, or 
other kind. The oldest inhabitants can remem- 
ber when there were here and there a few small | 
patches of the forest trees remaining, but the 
people unwisely cut them all down, and since 
tind it difficult to grow trees of any kind. There | 
are a few cherry trees whose product is of a 
poor sour description, and quinces are the only 
fruit successfully raised. The island, owing to 
its large population, is so generally cultivated, 
that there is but little room for trees; but the 
people would do well to plant them by the road- 
side, in the hollows at least, if they would not 
grow upon the hills, and some other small por- | 
tions of the valleys might profitably be devoted 
to them. 

There is but one public road on the island, 
which rans from the north to the sound end, 
passing on the east side of the Great Pond, with 





| not walk. 
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a branch from the landing, and at one or two 
other points. Other roads are travelled by 
opening gates. The people are fond of horse- 
manship, and raise excellent saddle horses for 
the purpose. I saw, one afternoon at the close 
of day, a party of a dozen of them, young 
men and women, starting out for a moonlight 
ride. The women also go a*shopping and visit- 
ing in that way, though not so absurdly arrayed 
as ours are with dresses which almost reach the 
ground when they are upon the horse, and im- 
pede them when they get off, so that they can- 
Twenty years ago this was the only 
mode of riding, and some of the roads are now 
better adapted for it than for any vehicle, but 
open wagons have been introduced to a consid- 
There is but one covered vehicle 
on the island, a chaise owned by the doctor. 


| They cannot well use them with the violent 


storms that at times beat over the place. The 
saddle horses find a ready use from the summer 
visitors. They are hardy animals, capable of 
performing a great deal of work in a day, and 
may be obtained at cheap rates. If Dr. John- 
son’s remark was true, that riding swiftly along 
in a postchaise was one of the greatest pléasures 
of life, we think that to gallop over those hills, 
and look off upon the ocean, may be considered 
of the same character. 

They have two churches; one of the general 
Baptist order, and the other Freewill Baptist. 
The former has a new meeting-house dedicated 


| ~ 
|on the 25th August last, when the steamer Ca- 


nonicus carried 1,100 passengers there from this 
city and Newport, forming one of the largest 
and most agreeable steamboat excursions ever 
known. The new house cost $2,500, and is 
built in the latest style, being two stories above 


| ground, with lecture and committee rooms on 


the first floor, and the principal room, which 
will seat about three hundred people, upon the 
floor above. 

The public schools are five in number, attend- 
ed by forty to fifty scholars each; and Rey. 
Robert Allyn, our late School Commissioner, 
says that they are as good schools as those in 
any of the country towns in the State. 

The Town House is centrally situated near 
the southern border of the Great Pond, upon a 
hill commanding a pleasant prospect by sea and 
land. It is similar and equal in appearance to 
those of others of the country towns of the 
State. It was built, in 1814, for } Baptist meet- 
ing house, and contains the old square pews 
and sounding board. Attached to it is the com- 
mon burying ground of the island, which gives 
evidence of having been used ever since the 
settlement. It is rare in this country to find 
grave stones with dates previous to the year 
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1700, bit there are sich here. 
name of Acres Tois, buried in 1684, at the age 
of 101 years, and others very old and primitive 
may be found. 

There is a light-house on the north point of 
the island, and another has long been needed 
upon the south side. It was recently supposed 
that one was to be built there, as a site was 
fixed upon, and the land ceded, but instead of the 
expected appropriation, there came one to build 
a new light-house at the north end, which is 
being done.* The vicinity of it is a desolate 
place, the sand blowing there during wintry 
gales like drifting snow in a heavy blowing 
snow-storm. 

Like many other country towns, the great 
majority of the population of this consists of but 
few names, which are as follows: Allen, Ball, 
Champlain, Dickens, Dodge, Dunn, Littlefield, 
Milliken, Mitchell, Mott, Paine, Rose, Sands, 
Sheffield, Sprague, and Willis. Among these 
we find only two, Rose and Sands, of the names 
of the earliest settlers. The Sands family has 
always been a prominent one. We have men- 
tioned the appointment given to the first of the 
name soon after the settlement, and several of 
them have since filled the highest offices in the 
gift of the town, and have been known in the 
councils of the State, at various periods through- 
out its history. The Champlains, Sands, and 
Sheffields are the wealthiest inhabitants. It is 
pleasant in these days to see so strictly a native 
American population as this. There are no 
foreigners among them, but only the children 
of some, which have been bound out by the pub- 
lic institutions of this city. 
of the island who have resorted for subsistence 
elsewhere, are many sea-faring men, the captains 
of some of the packets in the coasting trade from 
this port, and others in different places. They 
thus practice the seamanship, the first lessons 
of which they learned in youth in the boat-navi- 
gation around their island-home. The argu- 
ment for the fishing bounties has been their 
value in creating a hardy race of seamen; but 
the people of this island, engaged in the fishing 
business for 150 years past, have contributed 
their full share to this end, yet have received no 
bounties, because they cannot, for want of a har- 


bor, keep such vessels as the law requires. This | 
is a good reason, among others, why the govern- | 


ment should furnish them the facilities of a har- 
bor. 


Some of the peculiarities of this place are | 


pleasantly described by Mr. Wilkeson, from 
whom we have before quoted, as follows: “ An 
island, nine miles long by three miles wide, 


* It is now completed. 
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without a harbor—sixteen thousand acres of 
choice arable land without a tree—half of a New 
England county without a lawyer in it—a popu- 
lation of fourteen hundred Yankees without a 


| shoemaker, or any mechanic whatsoever save a 


blacksmith, are surely noteworthy things. If 
there be a flail on Block Island, I know not; 
but I do know that the Scripture-time method 
of using the ox to thresh grain, is still in use 
there. “Twas a Judean spectacle to see lads 
drive two yoke of cattle round a stack, while 
their father and his man-servant threw the 
trodden sheaves up loose upon the earthy 
threshing floor. An island in the Atlantic, de- 
| pendent much on deep-sea fishing, without a 
decked vessel, is also remarkable. But there is 
a reason for these open schvoner-boats of Block 
Island. Its only harbor of refuge is the high 
and dry beach. The fishing vessels, therefore, 
must be light enough to be drawn quickly out 
of water. The Block Island use of a single ox 
in harness, pulling between a pair of thills, is 
also peculiar as well as satisfactory. The use of 
peat for fuel, and a sort of cultivation of this 
article jn fresh water ponds, is also notable to 
an Albanian.” ‘To this may be added, at least 
two interesting customs of former days that yet 
linger here, the use still of the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel to some extent, and women 
riding upon the pillion. Riding in an ox-cart, 
a mode of travelling hardly more expeditious 
there than elsewhere, has been practised by the 
steamboat visitors, and it was the only vehicle 
for conveyance before the wagons were intro- 
duced. 

The old story of the Palatine Ship is an inci- 
dent of mysterious interest connected with the 
island. This was a phantom vessel said to have 
| been formerly seen off the island, from time to 
time, burning by night. It can hardly be'treated 
as a mere superstition, when credible witnesses 
| have positively affirmed that they have seen it, 
and it seems, therefore, that it must, like some 
other things, be believed if it cannot be ex- 
plained. It was always seen in one quarter, off 
|the northwest side of the island, appearing a 
number of times during the last century, but 
| seldom since the beginning of this, coming after 
a longer interval each time, and the last time 
about thirty years ago. 

The pleasure-seeking multitude retreating in 
summer from our cities to the country, have 
led to the establishment of many new resorts 
within a few years past. As a place of this 
| kind, the island, from its situation and its want- 
ing the usual means of atcess, long escaped. 

Recently, however, it has become somewhat ot 
| a watering place, and will continue to be a 
| pleasant resort, unless unfortunately a great 
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crowd should ever be attracted there. This, 
added to the population it already has, would 
destroy what now constitutes its principal 
charm. A distinguished writer says that if the 
traveller fancies the resorts of fashion, ‘He 
should go to Newport, Saratoga, Cape May, 
Lake George (alas that this del ightful place 
should have so degenerated!), and the Franconia 
Mountains; but, for real comfort, 
is grand in nature, let him find a summer home 
at such places as Block Island, the Glen House 
or Crawford House among the White Mountains, 
Lakes Willoughby and Memphremagog, and 


when these places shall fall into the extravagant | 


and foolish ways of the present times, should 
such be their destiny, then must we seek for 


comfort during the dogdays in newly discovered | 


nooks, or be content to remain at home.” Since 
this was written, events have occurred tending 
to produce a change in these matters, for a time 
at least. The hotel accommodations at the island 
consist of three small houses, lodging altogether 
xbout 100 persons, and situated near the landing. 
Of these the Spring House, as it is called, is the 


most desirable, as it possesses much the finest | 
situation upon the hill overlooking the other 


two. The view of the ocean from it is very 
fine; the house being situated some sixty or 
seventy feet above the sea, a very little back 


from it, and with the land sloping down so as | 


to give an uninterrupted view, the prospect is 
one upon which the visitor dwells with never- 
failing pleasure. Before him is a broad and 
beautiful expanse of water, with here and there 
a coasting vessel upon the horizon or nearer to, 
while the foreground of the picture is enlivened 
by smaller craft, occasional yachts sailing by, 
the little island ’ vessels going to and from the 
fishing banks, and small sail-boats which venture 
out from the main upon the smooth summer 
sea. Far to the north may be seen in clear 
weather, the houses upon Ooggeshall’s Point, 
the southern extremity of the new town of 
Newport, the old town being hidden by the 
hills that lay between it and Fort Adams, We 


often hear it remarked that such a view is a} 


scene for a painter, but it is better to study the 
living scene itself than any representation upon 
canvas, defective as the best must be which the 
ablest artists can produce. This, however, beau- 
tiful as it is, is but one aspect of the sea; a placid 
summer view. Entirely different is the sublime 
sight from these hills when storms arise and 
winds blow, and the great waves come rolling in 
and break upon the beach with deafening roar. 


The name of the hotel is derived from a spring | 


of iron water; this, and one of common water, 

issue within a few feet of each other from a 

ravine at the foot of the hill below. 
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quite a number of these iron springs upon the 


| island. The substratum of the soil is blue clay, 
interspersed with small quantities of gravelly 
be iron ore, from which the springs proceed. 
The water from, them is very wholesome, and 
of especial service in some compl: 1ints. 

| The steamboat excursions from Providence to 
| the island in summer furnish a pleasant little 
trip to sea, but they do not give passengers, as 
their advertisements say they do, a chance to 
view the island. The boat does not stop more 
than three hours, excepting on some rare occa- 
| sions when they may make it four, and from 
this must be deducted the time spent in getting 
on shore and back again. Then, as the number 
of visitors is far too large for the hotels to ac- 
commodate, a great part of the time is usually 
spent in ascertaining where a dinner shall be 
had, and in waiting for and partaking of it. 
After this, the rest is employed in strolling about 
under a noon-day’s sun, to try to see something 
during the few moments that remain. <A stay 
of not less than two or three days is required, in 
order to see the place. 

While the population, the business, and every- 
thing else here is on the increase, excepting the 
island itself, that is gradually on the decrease. 
It has no rocky walls upon its coast like those 
upon the ocean shores of the Island of Rhode 
Island, and in consequence, it is slowly washing 
away from the action of the sea. As to the 

rate at which this proceeds, I am unable to give 
an account. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, in his geo- 
logical survey of the State, speaks of. the cliffs 
on the south side receding at the rate of about a 
foot a year. But I heard accounts, when there, 
of portions of the shores disappearing much 
faster than that. The same causes which lead 
to a rapid wear upon Long Island and the Jersey 
shore, are operating here, though perhaps, from 
some reason, not to the same extent. Dr. Jack- 
son deprecates the removal of the paving stones 
from the shores on this account, and a great 
many of them have been taken away, until they 
have become scarce. We may conclude, how- 
ever, that the day is yet distant, when, as has 
been said, “the island will disappear, and its 
site will constitute a shoal where the tenants of 
the waters will feed and fishermen repair.” 

I have thus endeavored to furnish some gene- 
ral information respecting this island. Its peo- 
ple, dwelling as they have done, much in a little 
world of their own, have been noted for their 
peculiarities in dress, language, modes of living 
j and building, and other respects. These, how- 
ever, have diminished within a few years past. 
They are strongly attached to their home, as 
it is said, 
having never been upon the continent of Aime- 
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rica. 
independence, being all engaged in the same 
productive pursuits, the ¢ ultivation of the earth, 
or the fisheries of the sea. 
trious in their habits, and having less temptation 
than many other communities to spend 

earnings, they are generally in comfortable 
cumstances, or well to do in the world. 

present a healthy, vigorous appearance ; 
men much browned by constant exposure, 
the women with clear and fair 
The pure air they breathe, and their active 
habits are favorable to health and longevity 
They are kind and hospitable to strangers, 


cir- 


but 


taining still some pleasant traces of the manners | 


as well as customs of a former period. With 
good churches and schools, their course 
be onw: ard, with the progress of the age. 
island forms an interesting portion of the terri- 
tory of our State, and its atlairs are worthy of 
our attention and care. 

I am indebted for the historical 
paper to one read to us two years ago, by Mr. 
William. P. Shettield of Newport, and published 
by him in the Providence Journal ; 
early history of Narragansett, a mine of 
quarian information, and to other sources 
Shefiield is a native of the island, and is prepar- 
ing a history of it. Other facts I have obtained 
from Dr. Charies T. Jackson’s Agricultural and 
Geological survey this State, in which 
devotes a number of pages to this place, forming 
an interesting account. I also gathered some | 
hints from Rev. Dr. Henry Jackson’s dedicatory 
discourse at the island in August last, and “‘mine 
host” of the Spring House, Mr. “Alfred Card, has 
aided me from his store of information relative 
to it. 


anti- 
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PAUL JONES BALLADS. 


The following Ballads were copied from the 
celebrated Roxburghe Collection of Broadsides 


library of the British Museum, well 
known to the lovers of old English poetry. 
The first is printed on the same sheet with 
* A New Song,” commencing 


in the 


There was a man in Oxford ; 

and, therefore, appears to have been, in news- 
paper phrase, “ going the rounds.” The sheet 
forms No. 684 of the third volume of the collec- 
tion. ‘The Spaws” have since made the little 
seashore village the resort of thousands of sum- 
mer tourists. | 

The second baila 

nz No. 613 - the 
collecti 


tion 
ion, 


, form- 
of the same 


d has a sheet to itself 
third volume 


They possess great social freedom and | 


Frugal and indus- | 


They | 
the | 


complexions. | 


must | 


The | 


facts in this | 


Potter’s | 


In the Museum catalogue, the name of the 
revolutionary ‘naval hero is somewhat uncere- 
moniously entered as “ Paul Jones, Pirate.” 

G. L. D. 


1 their | 


A NEW SONG 
LAND 
TEERS. 


OF 
MILITIA 


PAUL 
AND 


JONES—THE CUMBER 


SCARBROUGH VOLUN- 


| Come each loyal Briton of c ourage 80 bold 

As annals can show you would ne’er be controul’d, 

It vexes my patience I’m sure night and day 

| To think how that Traitor Paul Jones got away. 
Derry down, etc. 


re- | 


As soon as this rebel near our shore did come, 
From all parts of the town the inhabitants ruan— 
They all stood amazed his fire to see, 

But this never daunted our brave militia. 


| Our two nobje colonels they straight gave command, 
Brave Lowther and Fleming, two parliament men ; 

They marched thro’ the ranks, and to the men did say, 
Brave boys, have your arms in good order, we pray. 


| Our brave officers all, of every degree, 

Took care every man provided should be, 

With powder and ball, then each took command, 
Said, Boys, for the honour of Cumberland! 


Mr. | 


Then strait we on guard to the Spaws sent with speed— 
To prevent Paul’s landing, in case there was need : 
They call him Paul Jones, but his name is John Paul, 
And, if ever we catch him, he shall pay for all. 


he | 


The Serapis and Countess of Scarbrough brave, 

Five hours and a half they did bravely behave ; 

Only two against six the whole time in the fight, 
And so with reluctance was forced to strike. 


In Whitehaven the brat serv’d his time to the sea, 
He was born and bred in the shire of Galloway : 
He liv’d with Lord Selkirk a servant some time, 
3ut committing murder to goal was confin’d. 


He was try’d for the same and condemned to die, 

But broke his confinement, by means cunningly ; 

A traitor he stands for th’ American cause, 

And join’d with the French for to pull down our laws. 


The inhabitants of Scarbrough to work strait did fall 
In order to protect them from all such as Paul ; 

And rais’d up a volunteer company with speed, 

To defend the town, in case there was need. 


For now they are provided with everything new, 
Their hearts they are good, and their cloathing is blue, 
They'll join our militia without dread or fear, 


For to flog Jackey Paul, should he chance to come here. 


I wish every city and town would with speed, 
taise a volunteer company in time of such need; 
To assist our militia round the British land, 

And imitate Scarbrough who has laid them a plan. 


So here is a health for to drink great and small, 
iecess to our militia and volunteers all; 

Mi: ay they all prove loyal and true to their King, 

| And all such as Paul in a halter soon sw ing! 
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PAUL JONES—A NEW SONG. 
Of heroes and statesmen I'll just mention four, 
That cannot be match'd, if we trace the world o'er, 
For none of such fame ever stept o’er the stones, 
As G——n,* Jemmy Twitcher, Lord N——, and P 
Jones. 


aul 


Thro’ a mad hearted war, which old England will rue, 
At London, at Dublin, and Edinburgh, too, 

The tradesmen stand still, and the merchant bemoans 
The losses he meets with, from such as Paul Jones. 


How happy for England, would Fortune but sweep 
At once all her treacherous foes to the deep; 

For the land under burthens most bitterly groans, 
To get rid of some that are worse than Paul Jones. 


To each honest heart that is Britain’s true friend, 
In bumpers I'll freely this toast recommend, 
May Paul be converted, the Ministry purg’d, 
Old England be free, and her enemies scourged ! 


If success to our fleets - not quickly restor’d, 
The Leaders in office to shove from the board; 
May they all fare alike, and the De’il pick the bones 


Of G——n, Jemmy Twitcher, Lord North, and Paul | 
| the 


Jones! 


UNITED STATES’ MEDAL. 


The following letter has been addressed by the 


Mr. Kennedy, the Senator from Maryland, with a 


view of urging Congress to take such action as 


may increase the copies of medals struck off in | 


honor of important events or meritorious indi- 
viduals, and place them in the cabinets of the 
various Iistorical Societies, and other public 
stitutions, in different parts of the Union. 
movement is an important and timely one; and 
it may not be without a favorable influence, to 
have the application sustained by similar appeals 
from kindred societies in other States. Mr. 
Kennedy has already called the attention of the 
Senate to the subject, and, to be effective, 
application from other institutions must be made 
without delay. S. 


he 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


3ALTIMORE, Jan., 14, 
Srr:—I have been instructed by the 
land Historical Society, at its monthly mecting, 
held on the 5th of November last, to solicit the 
attention of Congress to the subject of such 
medals as have been, or may hereafter be stricken 
off at the United States Mint. On that occasion 
the following resolutions unanimously 
adopted : 


1858. 
Mary- 


were 


*? Captain Green, a pirate, alluded to in another balls 
the Roxburghe Collection (Vol. IIT , No. 629). 


| to authorize the est 
| nent 


| of each State, 
| such 


| of 


| copies ot 


ot 


stitute 
President of the Maryland Historical Society to | 





in- | 


any | 
| terity, 
the fact that so few 


| lectful of 
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LOZ 


That the President be 
m¢ morialize Congress in the name of 
ablishment of a Me dal-d ! 
United States Mint, at Philadel; 
lirected to make in : 
the rved in 
the Mint, as well as from those which may here- 
after be re-coined or ordered by Government. 
Resolved, That Congress be requested to supply 
through the Director of the Mint, the cabinets 
ot each Historical Society, and of 
other permanent may 
United 


with complete series 

Medals, as gifts, perpetuating the memory 
individuals, or of the actions they were 
celebrate And further, that the 
Mint be authorized to dispose of 
said medals in gold, silver, or bronze, 
to individuals or societies, under such regulations 
and at such rates, as he, with the approbation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

It seems from a statement made by the Direec- 
tor of the Mint, that of all the medals issued by 
United States Government, commemorative 
mer by individuals, or of signal 
national ey nearly sixty out of one apne d 
have been lost or destroy i. Thi esult 
greatly plored; as such te ‘on- 
the most 


Pes ae re juestea 


in the 
which shall be « 
priate metals, from 


shia, 
ce nies, appro- 
i Pi 


medal dies prese 


associations as it 
name, of all the 
States 
the 
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to be ad 


some, among reliable histo1 
data. 

They fix dates, pre 
preserve the names of disting 
they show the condition of one branch of Art, 
at the various their This, 
though of less importance than the transmission 
of events, dates, and names, is not without its 
value. But a still gre perhaps, than 
any other, he incentive they hold out to 
heroic achievement, or to personal sacrifices for 
the advantage, or glory the As the 
United States adv: ne in population, wealth, and 
crandeur, these medals will be the more cherish- 
ed, and the more generally sought after. Pos- 
therefore, ‘view with some reproach 
of are in existence. 
May it not be justly urged that we have been 
indifferent to generous and noble de or neg- 
one of these valu ne pre- 
serving them from obliv ion, wl com- 
mon in the practice 0 ther nations, if 
step is not taken wider diffusion, 
more careful preservation of these mut 
‘loquent memorials. 

The Maryland Historical Society most cor- 
lially unites in the application to Congress for 
action on a subject which it deems of high im- 
portance; and respectfully, yet earnestly, prays 
that it may be taken into the favorable consider- 
ation of that honorable body. 
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In the hope that you, sir, will oblige the | 


Society I have the honor to represent, by giving 
the proper direction to the foregoing, I am, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Spear Smirn, President. 
Hon. A. Kennedy, U.S. Senate, 
Washington. 


Sotieties and their Proceedings. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont HistoricaL AND ANTIQUARIAN So- 


orety.—The annual meeting was held at Mont- | 
The following | 


pelier, on 15th October, 1857. 


gentlemen were elected officers for the year | 


ensuing : 

President, Henry Stevens, Barnet; Vice Presi- 
dents, Geo. P. Marsh, Burlington, James H. 
Phelps, West Townshend ; Librarian, Benjamin 
F. Stevens, Barnet: Recording Secretary, Daniel 
P. Thompson, Montpelier ; Corresponding Secre- 
taries, Benjamin F. Stevens, Barnet, Albert D. 
Hazen, Proctorsville; Zreasurer, Jasper Curtis, 
St. Albans; Councillors, Geo. F. Houghton, St. 
Albans, Charles G. Eastman, Montpelicr, James 
Barrett, Woodstock, Augustus P. Hunton, 
Bethel, Daniel Roberts, Burlington. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Society, viz. : 

Edward Hitchcock, Amherst, Mass., Rev. Cal- 
vin Pease, Burlington, Dr. Hiram F. Stevens, 
St. Albans, Henry Stephens, Jr., London, (Eng- 
land,) Chauncey Goodrich, Burlington, Albert 
D. Hagar, Proctorsville. 

George F. Houghton, chairman of councillors, 
presented to the Society for examination seve- 
ral numbers of “The Historical Magazine,” a 
monthly recently established in Boston, by C. 
Benjamin Richardson, Esq., which, having 
been examined, were made the subject of the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the recent establishment of 
“The Historical Magazine,” as an organ of the 
various Historical Societies in the United States, 
is hailed with gratification by this Society, and, 
we trust, will tend to promote the interests of 
the historical student and inquirer. 

Resolved, That we commend its circulation 
among our associates ; and, in token of our co- 
operation and sympathy with the cause which it 
is laboring to promote, request our recording 
secretary to transmit a certified copy of the 
record of the proceedings of this annual meeting 
for publication in its columns. 


MAGAZINE. [April, 
The following gentlemen were elected hono- 
| rary members: 

Hon. Chas. B. Phelps, Woodbury, Conn. ; 
Hon, William Willis, Portland, Me.; Joseph 
Williamson, Belfast, Me.; Charles J. Walker, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. P. Atwood, Esq.; Lyman ©. 
Draper, Esq., Madison, Wis.; Rev. E. H. New- 
ton, Cambridge, N.Y. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Hon. John Wheeler, D.D., 
of Burlington, be requested to pronounce a 
historical address before this Society at its next 
annual meeting, and that Pliney H. White, Esq., 
| of Amherst, Mass., be the substitute. 

Resolved, That the president of this Society 
be requested hereafter annually to prepare a 
suitable notice of the death of eminent Ver- 
|monters who shall decease during the current 
year, which shall be read at the annual meeting, 
and be deposited among the archives of the 
| Society for future use and reference. 

Resolved, That a series of papers relating to 
the natural and civil history of Vermont be read 
| before the Society at its annual meetings, and 
prepared for publication. 

In acccordance with the last resolution, the 
following named gentlemen were requested to 
prepare papers on the subjects designated by the 
Society : 

Hon. D. P. Thompson, Montpelier—“ Dis- 
covery of Vermont, and origin of its name.” 

Rev. A. J. Lampson, St. Albans—‘ Indian 
Antiquities in Northern Vermont.” 

Henry Stevens, Jr., London, 
“Green Mountain Boys Abroad.” 

Honorable Norman Williams, Woodstock— 
“Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the 
Surveyor Generals of Vermont.” 

Chauncey Goodrich, Burlington—“The Fruits 
of Vermont.” 

Albert H. Hager, Proctorsville— The Marbles 
of Vermont.” 

Meeting adjourned to the Brick Church, to 
hear the Eulogy en the Life and Character of 
the Rev. Zadock Thompson, by George F. 
Houghton, Esq., and an Address by the Rev. 
Calvin Pease, of Burlington. 


England— 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp IHisrorroat Socrery.—(Offi- 
cers below.) This Society held a meeting at 
| Providence, December 80th, 1857. A letter was 
| read from Hon. James Savage, of Boston, in re- 
lation to an early German settlement in Brain- 
| tree, Massachusetts, which had been referred to 
| at the last meeting. Dr. Edwin M. Snow read 
an elaborate and interesting paper on the his- 
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tory of cholera in Providence. He gave an 
account of the particulars of its prevalence in 
1832, 1849, and 1854; and especially of the 
alarm created by its first approach and outbreak, 
the precautions taken to prevent it, and the gra- 
dual progress of knowledge as to the best means 
of prevention. 
cords of the earlier visitation with those of 
later epidemics, Dr. Snow spoke of the lessened 
value of newspapers for purposes of permanent 
historical record, since the introduction of more 
rapid means of communication, especially the 
electric telegraph. This paper was published in 
fall in the Providence Journal, Dec. 31st, 1857. 


The Annuat Meertine of this Society was | 


held at Providence, on Tuesday, January 19th, 
1858. The usual otticial reports were received, 
and the following gentlemen were elected ofti- 
cers for the ensuing year. Albert G. Greene, 
President ; Samuel G. Arnold, and George <A. 
Brayton, Vice Presidents ; Henry T. Beckwith, 
Secretary ; Welcome A. Greene, 


Benjamin b. Howland, of Newport, Librarian 


and Cabinet-keeper for the Southern District ; | 
Seven gentlemen were elected resident mem- | 


bers; and Rev. Thomas 8. Drowne, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and John Ward Dean, of Boston, Mass. 
were elected corresponding members. 


The following is an extract from the report of | 


Mr. Stone, Librarian and Cabinet-keeper of the 
Northern District : 

During the year just closed, the work of ar- 
ranging the collections of the Society has been 
steadily advancing. The rooms have been more 
frequeutly resorted to than in former years, for 
purposes of research ; and thus, in the informa- 
tion obtained, have been returned to the anti- 
quarian and historian portions of the treasures 
here gathered. The donations to the Society 
amount to more than eight hundred. Of these 
about three hundred are bound volumes—the re- 
sidue pamphlets. Among the most important 
of these donations, are volumes in continuation 
of the Documentary History of New York 


; 


the transactions of the Smithsonian Institute ; | 


seventy-four publications from the Wiscon- 


sin Historical Society, embracing their own | 


transactions and State executive and legisla- 
tive documents; sixty-two thin volumes, pre- 
sented by John Carter Brown, Esq., mostly 
relating to American affairs from 1700 to 1808, 
many of them rare; and thirty sets of Rhode 


Island Colonial Records, published under the | 


supervision of Hon. John R. Bartlett, and pre- 
sented by him in behalf of the State—a contri- 
bution to Rhode Island History of inestimable 
value. 


In comparing the printed re- | 


Treasurer ; | 
Edwin M. Stone, of Providence, Librarian and 
Cabinet-keeper for the Northern District ; and | 
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Among the curiosities presented to the Cabi- 
net, is a pair of iron hinges, brought from 
England at an early day, and taken from the 
| door of a “Garrison House” still standing in 
Johnston, near Simmons’s factory. These ven- 
lerable relics of the past, are the gift of Miss 
Eleanor Field, and recall to our very presence 
| the forms of the lofty Philip, the friendly Cano- 
| nicus, and the noble Miantonomi. This garrison 
house, the last representative of a numerous 
class of defences in the early settlement of Rhode 
Island, was the property of Major Thomas Fen- 
ner, who fought in what is familiarly known as 
“Church’s Indian War,” and until within a few 
years was occupied by a lineal descendant, still 
| living at the age of about 90 years. Miss Field, 
now 85 years of age, was born at Field’s Point, 
on the homestead of William Field, the associ- 
late of Roger Williams. The house, built about 
150 years ago, is still standing, and a walnut tree 
adjacent is the product of a nut planted by a 
member of the family. During the American 
evolution, this house was a favorite resort of 
the officers of the army quartered in Providence, 
and beneath the shady groves that then imparted 
picturesque beauty to the Point, many hours 
were given to social pastimes. At this period, 
Miss Field was old enough to observe and remem- 
ber many of the daily occurrences. She recol- 
| lects distinctly, when the fortification of * Robin 
Hill” was commenced, an event marked by the 
obtrusiveness of a stalwart laborer bearing the 
sobriquet of “ Blue Dick.” From the summit 
of this hill, in company with her father, aided 
| by a spy-glass, she saw the assault by Sullivan 
upon the enemy on Rhode Island, and is now 
among the very few living witnesses of that con- 
| test. 

The monthly meetings of the Society have 
been made attractive and profitable by a series 
of valuable and interesting papers read by the 
following gentlemen: 

tev. C. C. Beaman, of Scituate—The early 
history and settlers of the town of Foster. 

Prof. William Gammell, of Brown University 
| —The Loyalists of the American Revolution. 

David King, M. D. of Newport—On the early 
history of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Usher Parsons, of Providence—On the In- 
dian names of places in Rhode Island. 

Henry T. Beckwith, Esq., Providence—Sketch 
of the History of Block Island. 

Prof. James B. Angell, Brown University— 
German Emigration to the United States. 
|. Edwin M. Snow, M. D.—History of the Cho- 
| lera in Providence, 
| 
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MARYLAND. 


MaryLanp Hisrorioat Soomry.—(Ofiicers, 
Vol. I. p. 77.) Held a monthly meeting Thurs- 
day Jan. 7, 1858. Inthe absence of the presi- 
dent, Rev. Dr. Morris was called to the chair. 

The following additions to the Society’s col- 
lections, made since the last report, were an- 
nounced : 

Rev. O. H. Tiffany, for 
presented an original patent of land in Baltimore 


Walker, dated 1728-9, with an expression of the 
donor’s interest in the labors and prosperity 
of the Society. 


Charles Campbell, of Petersburg, Va., nomi- | 


nated at the last meeting, was elected a corres- 
ponding member. 


Messrs. A. Townsend Waugh, Edward Stir- | 
ling, Henry Snowden, P. G. Sauerwein, Jr., and | 
Dr. David Keener, nominated at the last meet- | 


ing, were elected active members. 

Mr. Streeter, from the council of government, 
reported that the entire repairs and painting of 
the Society's building had been completed at an 
expense of about $1,400, and had been paid 
without exhausting the funds of the council. 

The president presented a letter from Hon. J. 
Morrison Harris, resigning his office of cor- 
responding secretary on account of his engage- 
ments at Washington, which render it ditticult 
for him to discharge its duties with proper 
punctuality and attention. On motion, action 
op the letter was deferred to the next monthly 
meeting, being the time for the annual election 
of officers. 

The secretary read a “ Memoir of Gen. De 
Kalb,” prepared by Gen. J. Spear Smith, the 
president of the Society. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to the presi- 
dent, for the valuable paper prepared by 
him. 


The following paper was read by Dr. Lewis H. 


| April, 


the observer in latitude, from the vertical down 
to an acute angle with the horizon. 

| 6. The morning and evening zodiacal light 
| are different in phase, color, altitude, and incli- 
|nation, depending upon the angle subtended 
| between the observer’s horizon and the plane 


| of the ecliptic. 


7. Its apex lies always south of the zenith 


: ; see 
: : | when the observer is north of the ecliptic, and 

Zev. Wm. Hamilton, | 
1 


north of the zenith when he is to the south of 


, ‘ | the ecliptic. 
county, from Lord Baltimore to Dr. George | 


8. When the ecliptic passes through the 
zenith of the observer, the column of light is 
vertical to the horizon; it then assumes the 
appearance of a narrow belt, with a well-defined 
apex. 

9. North or south of the ecliptic, the zodiacal 
light exhibits a broader phase, but less in alti- 
tude than when under it. 

10. The zodiacal light is never seen until the 
sun has set, and twilight ended, or until all 


| reflected light is cut off; therefore, its visibility 
|in high latitudes depends upon the continuance 


of twilight. 

11. Owing to the length of twilight, the 
zodiacal light is seldom seen near the limiting 
parallel. The limiting parallels vary with the 
sun’s disinclination. 

12. The sun’s rays falling perpendicularly on 
the atmosphere within the tropics, are not re- 
flected; consequently after sunset there is little 
or no twilight. 

On motion, Rev. Dr. Morris was requested to 
|report to the Society on the contents and cha- 
racter of the volumes of Agassiz’s great work, 
| recently received. 

Dr. Steiner, from the committee on Natural 
History, stated that they would be happy to 
receive contributions from members and others, 
and invited any members interested in natural 
science to attend the working meetings of the 
committee, held on Thursday evening of each 
week, 

The Society then adjourned. 


Steiner, on the “‘ Theory of Zodiacal Light, pro- | 


posed by Com. Charles Wilkes, U. 8. N.” 


He arranges the facts derived from his ob- | 


servations as follows : 

1. The 
relative position in the plane of the ecliptic, 
preceding or following the sun, 

2. Its central line is parallel with or coin- 
cides with the ecliptic. 

3. Its apex varies in distance 60° to 110° from 
the sun. Its height above the horizon seldom 
exceeds 60°, 

4. Its azimuth changes with the sun and with 
the observer’s position on the earth. 

5. Its inclination alters with the position of 


zodiacal light occupies a constant 


OHIO. 


Tue HistortoaL AND Priiosopnicar Society 
or On1o.—(Officers below.) The annual meeting 
was held on the 11th January, at Cincinnati. 

A communication from Col. John Johnston, 

| President, was received and read. 

The annual election was held with the follow- 
ing result : 

President, Robert Buchanan. 

Jas. Lupton, first Vice-President; James W. 
Ward, Second Vice-President. 

Manning F. Force, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Charles E. Cist, Recording Secretary. 
James M‘O. Lea, 7reasurer. 
John D. Caldwell, Librarian. 


City Curators—Edward D. Mansfield, John | 


P. Foote, Geo. T. Williamson, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, John B. Russell, Charles P. James, and 
George Graham, 

Curators out of the City—Gen. L. V. Bierce, 
Akron, Summit county; 8. P. Hildreth, Mari- 
etta, Washington county; James T. Worthing- 
ton, Chillicothe, Ross county ; Lucius P. Marsh, 
Zanesville, Muskingum county; Addison P. 
Russell, Columbus, Franklin county: Col. 
John Johnson, Dayton, Montgomery county ; 
Caleb Atwater, Circleville, Pickaway coun- 
ty; Charles Whittlesey, Cleveland, Cuyahoga | 
county. 

Messrs. Cist and Caldwell, Committee to secure 
rooms, made report, and had further time, with 


| Feb. 9, 1857. 





authority to secure rooms. 

Mr. Caldwell gave notice of a motion to | 
amend Article V1. of the Constitution, changing 
the time of holding the annual meeting to the 
second Monday of January. 

The following is the list of contributions re- | 
ceived by the Corresponding Secretary : 

Map of the U. S. Coast Survey ; Charts of the 
river Uraguay; Astronomical Observations from | 
the National Observatory ; Ninth Volume Smith 
sonian Contributions; Smithsonian Report for 


1856; Memorials of the Scranton Family, Bur- | 
| volume, which should be a year hence, 


lington, Ct., with two sermons by Rev. E. 8. 
Scranton; Fac-simile of Autographs of Mer- 


chants and Citizens of Philadelphia, to Resolu- | 


tions of Non-Importation, 1765. 

Lewis P. Marsh, Esq., of Zanesville, was elect- 
ed a corporate member, and H. OC. Brackenridge, 
Esq., Tarentum, Pa., was elected a correspond- 
ing member. The Society then adjourned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Historicat Socrery OF PENNSYLVANIA.—(Offi- 
cers below.) January 11th, 1858. A stated 
meeting of the Society was held—Benjamin H. 
Coates, M.D., presiding. 

The report of Mr. Charles M. Morris, trea- 
surer, was read, and reported as having been 
audited. 
$2,351 81, and the payments $2,237 50, leaving 
a balance of $114 31 in the treasury. 

The trustees of the Publication Fund pre- 
sented their annual report as follows : 

To the President and Members of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania :—The undersigned 
present the following report of the Publication 
Fund. In accordance with a resolutlon of the 
Suciety, at its nieeting in April last, requiring 


The receipts for the year 1857 were | 





the accounts to be closed with the year, this | 


report is of the affairs of the fund from Fe- 
bruary $th, 1857, to December 31st, 1857, and 
consequently includes the entries of but six 
months’ receipts of interest : 
Reported investments of $20 
——” . ° ° ° ° - $11,500 00 
Dec. 23, 1857. Additional $20 subscriptions 1,000 00 
$12,500 00 
Investments transferred by society 1,050 00 


Total fund . . . . ° 
INTEREST ACCOUNT. 
Cash received from Feb. 9 to Dec. 31, 1857. 
Out of which there was paid the balance due 
on Braddock’s Expedition . ° ° . 


. $13,550 00 


$267 50 
255 40 
$12 10 
There is due and unpaid the sum of sixty 

dollars interest on loan of the city of Pittsburg. 
“A volume of like size and style with Brad- 

dock’s Expedition,” ordered to be published 
by the Society, has received our approval. The 
printing of it will be commenced immediately 
on the actual payment by the city of Philadel- 
phia of the interest on its loans. It is gratifying 
to know that the suspension by the city of 

Pittsburg of the payment of its interest on its 

loans, will not at all interfere with the operation 

of the fund. The cost of the volume now ready 


Interest cash on hand, Dec. 31,1857. 


|for the press will be promptly met by the 


another 
shall be 
ordered to be printed, it is not to be doubted 
this temporary ditliculty will have been removed. 
Joun JORDAN, JR., 
Ilarry Conran, 
GrorGE W. Norris, 
Trustees of the Publication Fund. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31, 1857. 


receipt of interest; and by the time 


Mr. Horatio G. Jones, the corresponding secre- 
tary, read his report for the past year, and it 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Townsend Ward, the librarian, read a list 
of donations received since the last meeting. 

The committee on Mr. Everett’s oration on 
Washington reported that he had consented to 
deliver the oration on Thursday, Feb. 4th, and 
that they had secured the Academy of Music as 
the place. 

The Society was then adjourned. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curoaco Historicat Socrery.—(Officers, Vol. 
II. p.50.) A meeting of the Society was held the 
19th of January—William H. Brown, Esq., the 
president, in the chair. Letters were read from 
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various gentlemen, accepting membership ; and 
interesting communications were received from 
the Hon. Edward Coles, cf Pennsylvania, ex-Go- 
vernor of Illinois, giving reminiscences of the 
first organized agricultural and historical asso- 
ciations of this State; from the Rev. J. M. Peck, 
of Illinois, on various topics connected with our 
State history and his personal labors in its ser- 
vice; and from the Hon. S. F. Vinten, of 
Washington, D.O., accompanying a copy of his 
argument before the General Court of Virginia, 
relative to the claim of jurisdiction by that 
State over both banks of the Ohio river. 

The librarian reported the acquisition to the 
Society’s collections since the last meeting, being 
a total—in books, documents, pamphlets, perio- 
dicals and newspaper files and charts—of 1,364, 
by 51 contributors; the collection including 
many valuable and early publications upon 
America, such as Herrera, De Solis, Las Casas, 
Montanus, Laet, Lafitau, Purchas, Raleigh, La 
Hentan, and the Lettres Editiantes; besides 
ancient maps and charts, including the Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum, by Ortelius, ed. Antwerp, 
1579. 

The secretary also made report of the results 
of a recent visit made by him to the city of 
Washington, in the Society’s behalf. 

A resolution was then presented and adopted, 
expressing the desire of the Society “to collect, 
in the city of Chicago, as complete materials as 
may be, serving to illustrate the historical 
origin and development, the theological opinions 
and benevolent operations, together with the 
life, character, and labors of the leading repre- 
sentative minds of the several religious denomi- 
nations in the United States—in the belief that 
such collection, in the mixed and necessarily 
unorganized character of the population of the 
northwest, will have a salutary tendency to 
promote just and enlarged ideas, and to ditfuse 
an enlightened religious sentiment, mutual 
candor and toleration, and the respect for 
organized religious institutions, essential to 
social order and to all the highest interests of a 
civilized community ;” and invitihg contribu- 
tions in aid of this object from the various 
boards of religious publications in the United 
States. 

Several persons were then admitted as mem- 
bers of the association; after which a dis- 
cussion arose upon the subject of the Fisheries 
of the American Lakes, and the desirableness of 
securing to the public a full and authentic 
memoir of the same, with as extensive statis- 
tics, for a series of years, as can be obtained. 
On motion of Mr. Burch, the Hon. M. Skinner 
and W. L. Newberry, Esq., were appointed a 
committee to procure the preparation of such a 
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memoir, in the Society’s behalf, suitable for 
publication. 


Ittrnois Lirzrary AND Hisroricat Soorery, 
—(Officers, No. 2, p. 50.) Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at Alton on the 27th January— 
Join James, M.D., in the chair. 

Valuable letters and documents were reported 
by the corresponding secretaries. From among 
these an interesting communication from Rey. 
J. M. Peck, D.D., containing valuable notes and 
suggestions, and promising a continuation of 
the series of historical papers, initial parts of 
which have already been presented, was read 
before the Society and ordered on file. An 
original letter, signalizing the first landing of a 
steamboat at the port of Alton, dated “Steam- 
boat Engineer, July 8th, 1820,” giving notice 
of a discharge of freight, ‘‘a barrel of rice, a 
barrel of salt, and some iron ware,” for “ E, 
Long,” merchant, and signed “J. D. Graham” 
(captain)—was read, and ordered on file in the 
antiquarian department. 

The committee on books and documents 
reported several valuable volumes of public 
documents and rare historical works, received as 
donations to the Society. 

Dr. John James, president of the Society, read 
an interesting scientific paper on the “ Causa- 
tive Relations of Light,” proposing theories 
somewhat novel, which were advocated with 
rare acuteness and distinguished ability. The 
author was requested to place the paper among 
the archives of the Society. W. CO. Flagg, Esq., 
read a paper indicating certain lines of historical 
research, which he proposed to prosecute under 
the auspices of the Society, the design of which 
is to illustrate the early history of Illinois and 
of the Western Valley. The paper was received 
and placed on file for further consideration. 

Several committees were arranged and as- 
signed to several important departments of 
research. Much zeal was manifested by the 
members of the Society in attendance, which 
augurs well for its future achievement. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Conneoticut Hisroricat Socrery.—(Officers, 


Vol. I. p. 235.) The monthly meeting of Feb. 2 
was one of more than usual interest, and called 
together a larger number of members than any 
previous meeting of the season. 

After the transaction of the usual business, 
George Brinley, Esq., announced the death of 
Mr. Samuel Grosvenor, of Pomfret, and his 
bequest to the Society of the battle sword of his 
distinguished ancestor, Gen. Israel Putnam. 
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Mr. Brinley was appointed to receive on behalf 
of the Society this valued relic, and return suit- 


able acknowledgments therefor to the execu- | 


trix. 

A special committee, composed of the presi- 
dent, Messrs. J. B. Hosmer, C. Hosmer, Trum- 
bull and Perkins, was appointed to revise the 
roll of members, take into consideration the 
existing by-laws respecting the terms of mem- 
bership, and report what amendments or altera- 
tions, if any, are necessary therein, or in the 
provisions of the charter. 


The president, in compliance with the request | 
of the Society at a former meeting, presented a | 


copy of the will of the late David Watkinson, 
Esq., explained its provisions, particularly those 
portions which comprise the munificent bequest 


for a library, and read a short memoir of Mr. | 


Watkinson. The appraisement of the estate 
(amounting to nearly $450,000) is completed, 
and there is reason to hope that the executors 
will be enabled to provide for the payment of 
all the special legacies without diminution, by 
a codicil made in October, 1855, Mr. Watkinson 


bequeathed, to certain trustees named, the sum | 


of $100,000, for establishing a library of refer- 
ence, in connection with and under the supervi- 
sion of the Historical Society—authorizing the 


expenditure of $5,000 in making such additions | 


to, or alterations of, the building now occupied 
by the Society’s library and collections as shall 
be necessary, und the appropriation of $15,000, 
on certain conditions, as a fund for the salary of 
a librarian, ete. 

Mr. Watkinson was born at Lavenham, 
county of Sutfolk, England, 17 Jan., 1778; the 
son of Mr. Samuel Watkinson, a woollen manu- 
facturer of that place, and Sarah Blair, a pupil 
of the celebrated Miss Isabella Graham. The 


father, a descendant from one of Cromwell’s | 


soldiers, inherited warm sympathies with the 
cause of freedom and the assertion of popular 
rights, and at the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary contest sided with the colonies in their 
opposition to ministerial oppression. In 1795 
he emigrated to America, with his family, and 


settled at Middletown, Conn., where he died, in | 


1816, at the age of seventy. 


David, one of twelve children, received his | 


first training for mercantile life in the counting- 
house of Mr. Samuel Corp, then one of the 
leading merchants of New York. In 1799 he 
removed to Hartford, and commenced business 
on his own account. In 1803 he married Miss 
Olivia Hudson, who died in 1849, leaving no 
children. For thirty years his name has been 
prominently associated as projector, officer, or 
benefactor, with almost every institution of 


public interest, business enterprise, and for | 
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benevolent purposes in the city of Hartford; 
and at his death he has devoted one-half of the 
large fortune accumulated during a life of 
untiring energy and industry and of unstained 
integrity, to the establishment or endowment 
of literary and benevolent institutions. He 
died at his residence in Prospect street, Dec. 13, 
1857, aged 80. ‘* He was one of the best types 
of the skillful and honorable merchant. Unob- 
trusive and quict, his views were large and 
liberal, and his business action efficient. and 
decided.” In illustration of this character, 
among other facts, it was stated that in the 
whole course of his business life, of nearly sixty 


| years, he had never been engaged in a law-suit, 


as plaintiff or defendant; and that in most 
instances in which he had been called to the 
witness stand, it had been for the purpose 
of giving his testimony adversely to his own 
interests. 

The communication of the president was lis- 
tened to with much interest, and a copy re- 
quested, by vote of the Society, for publication. 


MICHIGAN. 


MicnigaAn Husrortoat Socrery.—(Officers, 
Vol. L., p. 276.) Held its monthly meeting 
at Detroit on the 4th of February, 1858. 

A letter was received from Hon. Henry N. 
Walker, stating that other engagements pre- 
vented his reading his proposed paper this 
evening. 

James A. Girardin, Esq., offered a resolution, 
that a committee be appointed to inquire into 
and report upon the propricty of celebrating the 
anniversary of the founding of Detroit (Fort 
Pontchartrain), by Antoine de la Motte Cadil- 
lac, on the 24th of July, 1701, which was 
adopted, and a committee of six appointed. 

Several new members were proposed. 

Judge Witherell read a very instructive paper, 
relative to the late Major Henry B. Brevoort 
(commonly known as Commodore Brevoort), 
who died a few days ago. The narrative was 
taken mostly, but not entirely, from his dicta- 
tion. Major Brevoort was an officer in the 
United States Army during the close of the last 
century, and at that time commanded a detach- 
ment which went down the Mississippi to found 
the American posts in the State of Mississippi. 
On his journey he had occasion at Louisville to 
employ a lawyer to get some of his men released 
from arrest. A tall, lank young man presented 
himself, and succeeded in discharging them. His 
charge was one dollar. The young man’s name 
was Henry Clay. Major Brevoort volunteered 
in Perry’s fleet, where his men did good service 
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as marines, and he was honorably mentioned in 


the dispatches concerning the Battle of Lake 
Erie. Prior to the surrender of Detroit, Major 
Brevoort volunteered to cut out the British ves- 


sels on the Canada shore, and organized a com- | 
pany of resolute men to aid him, but Gov. Hull | 
prevented it. Major Brevoort was in command, at | 
one period, of the United States flotilla upon Lake | 


Erie and above, and from this derived his fami- 
liar title of commodore. He was a man of un- 


daunted bravery, but great simplicity of character | 


He was also honest in every sense of the term 
He was highly respected by the whole popula- 
tion. Judge Witherell related many amusing and 
interesting facts concerning his adventures. 

Several other gentlemen related anecdotes of 
Commodore Brevoort. 

Judge Witherell also read a paper upon the 
antiquities of Springwells. The “Sand Hill” at 
the bend of Detroit River, below the city, was | 
called Springwells by the English, and Belle Fon- 
taine by the French, on account of several fine 
springs that came up to the surface there. It 
was formerly a favorite resort for picnics, yntil 
the ground was disturbed and broken up. On 
this hill were, until within a few years, 
Indian mounds. Judge Witherell has seen the 
Indians bury their dead in one of them, and, 


aiter the burial, the friends waded out into the | a 


river in a zigzag course, until they thought the 
spirit had gone on its journey. The wading in 
the water was to prevent the spirit following 
their track. This sand hill was a favorite 
camping ground. The judge described the 


uncouth appearance of the Indians as they came | 


from all parts of the West on their way to Mal- 
den to receive their presents from the Saganosh. 
He also described their customs of courtship, 
ete., and 


squaw when “engaged,” wore one blue and one 


red legging—suggesting the propriety of the | 
adoption of this custom among the whites, to | 


prevent susceptible young men from disappoint- 
ment and mistake. 
The following contributions were announced : 
From A. D. Fraser, Esq., of Detroit. 
and valuable pamphlet formerly belonging to 
Chief Justice Powell, of Canada. It was the 


paper read at the Bar of the House of Cor:mons 


by Mr. Lymburner, agent of the inhabitants of 
Canada, on the 23rd of March, 1735, remon- 
strating against the ‘ Quebec Act,” 


of Canada, and complaining of mal-administra- 
tion, ete. 


From D. B. Harrington, Esq., of Saratoga. A 


number of papers from the effects of the late 
Col. Geo. R. McDougall, including his books as | 


Quarter-master General of Michigan in 1807, an 
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lage of 90. 


A rare | 


which estab- | 
lished the Coutume de Paris as the civii code | 


(April, 


account of a contested election in Detroit in 
1801, and several autographs. 

From Sylvester Larned, Esq., of Detroit. A 
manuscript prepared by P. Lecayer, Esq., in 
1818, for Gen. Charles Larned, describing the 
murder of Captain Hart by the Indians, Jan. 
23, 1813, and also the Massacre of the River 
Raisin on the previous day. 

From Judge Laurent Durocher, of Monroe. A 
| manuscript account by himself of the Massacre 
of the River Raisin, January 22, 1813, of which 
he was an eye witness, being engaged in the 
American army. 

From Daniel Goodwin, Esq., of Detroit. The 
| manuscript thanksgiving proclamation of Gover- 
; nor Cass, « 1830. 
| From O. I. Walker, Esq., of Detroit. Several 
| autograph cae from the papers of the late 
| Judge Woodward. Also, the account of the 
Battle of Lake Erie, by Tristram Burgess, pub- 
| lished in 183 39; the Constitutions of the United 
| States, 1791; the Universal Gazetteer, London, 
1760; Worcester’s Geography, 1828. 

From James A. Girardin. The original Com- 
mission from the Marquis de Vaudreuil to the 
Chief Monguagon, dated September 4, 1755. 
Also, a block from the timber of the old Huron 
| Church erected in Sandwich, Canada, in 1764, 
nd taken down in 1854. 

From Mrs. Henry Barns. 
found in Detroit, made by Mary Munday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1744—a beautiful specimen of needle- 
work in fine preservation. 

From Judge Witherell. Several original early 
census rolls of Michigan, taken in 1810 and 1820. 
Also, an account in manuscript of a voyage from 


An ancient sampler 


| Pittsburgh, down the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
| up to the Falls of the Ohio, under the order of 
referred to the fact that a young | 


Government, in 1798-9, and 1800, by the late 
Major Henry B. Brevoort. 

From Geo. H. Fleming. A historical manu- 
script embracing the autobiography of Jedediah 
Phelps, written in 1842 by Mr. Phelps, at the 
Also, an autograph military order 
of Gen. P. B. Porter, dated September 27, 1814. 

The Society then adjourned until the 4th of 


| March. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Historica Soorery.—(Offi- 
cers, Vol. I. p. 143.) Held a stated meeting in 
Boston on Thursday, Feb. 11th—Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop in the chair. The standing com- 
mittee presented for consideration a memorial 
to the legislature, remonstrating against a peti- 
tion of the Historic-Genealogical Society, for a 
change of its corporate name to the New 
‘England Historical and Genealogical Society. 
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Lord Lyndhurst, of England, a native of Boston, | 
was elected an honorary member. Mr. Quincy, | 
the senior member of the Society, made a few 
remarks relating to this distinguished nobleman. | 
He said they were born in the same town and | 
the same year, and that there was a tradition in | 
his family that the same nurse officiated on both 
occasions. He presumed that she was a wet 
nurse. If so, the fact that both children had 
lived so long was certainly a proof that she had 
been faithful to her charge. Their paths had 
diverged. The family of the former went to} 
England, and Lyndhurst, planting himself on a 
soil propitious to the growth of lords, in due | 
time became a lord; while he (Mr. Quincy) re- 
mained in America, and became—a sovereign. 

Gen. Wm. H. Sumner read extracts from an 
unpublished memoir of Gov. Brooks, relating to 
an affecting interview between Col. Brooks and | 
Capt. Bancroft, and the part they bore in the | 
Saratoga campaign. Gen. Sumner also _pre- 
sented several original MSS., among which was 
one entitled, “* Notes relative to the Campaign 
against Burgoyne,” by J. M. Hughes, aid-de- 
camp to Gen. Gates. Several valuable dona- 
tions were acknowledged as having been re- | 
ceived, among which are, a complete set of the 
* American State Papers,” from Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, the publications of the Society of 
Antiquaries from that society, and historical | 
works of Mons. Guizot, in 19 vols., from the 
author, an honorary member. 


Essex Instirure.—A meeting of this Society 
was held, Jan. 14, at its rooms in Salem, Mass, 
Vice Pres. Rev. John L. Russell in the chair. 
After reading the records of the last field 
meeting, which was held in Hamilton, last 
autumn, donations which had been since re- 
ceived were announced. Portrait of Dr. W. H. 
Prince, pastor of first church for more than 
fitty years, patron of science, and constructor of | 
an air pump, was received and duly acknow- | 
ledged. 

An adjourned meeting was held Jan. 28 at the 
same place. Chas. M. Endicott, Esq., gave an 
account of the capture of the ship Friendship, in 
Feb. 1831, on the west coast of Sumatra; the 
miraculous escape of the boat’s crew on shore, 
and her recapture out of the hands of the 
pirates. Mr. Endicott closed his account with a 
tribute to the honesty and fidelity of his Malay 
friend, P. O. Adam. 


GEORGIA. 


Groraia Hisrorican Socrery.—At a meeting 





of this Society, held on Friday, Feb. 12th, the 
following gentlemen were clected for the en- 
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| suing year :—President, Hon. James M. Wayne; 


Vice-President, Hon. OC. S. Henry ; Second Vice- 
President, Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, D.D.; 
Corresponding Secretary, 1. K. Tetft, Esq. ; Re- 
cording Secretary, Dr. E. Yonge; Treasurer, 
A. A. Smets, Esq. ; Librarian, J. F. Cann, Esq. ; 
Curators, Col. W. T. Williams, Solomon Cohen, 
Esq., Dr. Wm. M. Chartres, John Stoddard, 
Esq., Wm. Dunean, Esq., W. B. Hodgson, Esq., 
A, A. Smets, Esq. 

Several names were presented for member- 
ship, and those that had been proposed at a 
previous meeting balloted for. 

The Library Committee then read a report 


| from the Librarian, stating the Library to be in 


a good condition, and that negotiations were 
now being made to have it open daily to stran- 
gers, Visitors, and members. 

The report further stated the number of 
volumes now in the Library to be five thousand 
five hundred and forty, and that there were 
many valuable sets incomplete by the loss of a 
volume, which were recommended to be sup- 
plied. This the Society authorized to be done. 

tesolutions were then offered by Mr. Gordon, 
tendering the thanks of the Society to the Hon. 


| John E. Ward for his chaste and eloquent ad- 
| dress, and that he be requested to furnish a copy 
|of the same for publication; also, 


that the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Society be 
tendered to the Republican Blues, Hibernian 
Society and Irish Union Society, for the interest 
which their presence betokened. 

Bishop Elliott then read the correspondence 
between the special committee and the Rev. W. 
B. Stevens, D.D., of Philadelphia, in reference 
to the publication of Dr. Stevens’ second volume 
of the History of Georgia. 

The Committee, in writing to Dr. Stevens, 
stated it to be the unanimous wish of the 
Society that he should complete the second 
volume of his valuable work on the History of 
Georgia, and allow it to be published at the 
expense of the Society. 

Dr. Stevens replied that the duties of his 
position had hitherto prevented his further pro- 
secution and final completion of the work; but, 
encouraged by the action of the Society, he 
should make a vigorous effort to complete the 
work, and strive to present such a Ilistory of 
Georgia as shall truly retlect the political life 
and fortunes of the last, though not least, of the 


| old thirteen colonies. 


The Society, thereupon, resolved to publish 
one thousand copies of the second volume of 
Dr. Stevens’ History of Georgia, and when & 
sufficient number of copies had been sold to 
reimburse the Society, the remaining should be 
presented by the Society to the author. 
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The following resolutions were then offered by 
I. K. Tefft, Esq., on the death of Rev. Samuel 
Gilman. D.D., of Charleston, 8.C.: 

Wuereas, intelligence has been received, this 
day, of the sudden death of Rev. Samuel Gilman, 
D.D., of Charleston, §.C., an honorary member 
of the Georgia Historical Society ; a gentleman 
of ripe scholarship, whose Christian graces and 
virtues were an ornament to the community in 
which he lived, for nearly half a century— 


whose warm heart was deeply interested in | 


every generous effort for the highest good of 
all—whose large and liberal spirit recognized 


the goodness of all—and whose interest in this | 


Society was always cheerfully manifested during 
his visits to this city. Therefore 

Resolved, That the Georgia Historical Society, 
while bowing submissively to the will of the 
Almighty Father, who has suddenly taken a 
devoted servant to Himself, laments-the loss of 
one whose literary culture and industry won the 
respect of all; whose sympathies with the 
South were always alive and consistent; who 
loved the home of his adoption equally with 
that of his childhood and youth; and who, 
above all, adorned a blameless life with the 
beauty of holiness. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
the afflicted family in the loss of a faithful hus- 
band and father; with the Christian Society, to 
which he was a devoted Minister, and to the 
community of which he was a distinguished 
ornament. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
communicate these resolves to the family of the 
deceased. 

The Society then adjourned to another room 
of their Hall, where they discussed the delicacies 
prepared in honor of the anniversary of the 
Society. 


NEW YORK. 


Arspany Instirutr.—The annual meeting of 
the Institute was held Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, 1858, the President, Hon. J. V. L. 


Pruyn, in the chair. Among the gentlemen 
present was Professor Henry, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a native of Albany, and 
formerly one of the most active and efficient 
members of the Institute. 

The president gave him a cordial welcome on 
behalf of the Society, to which he made an ear- 
nest and appropriate reply. 

At the close of these remarks, the Institute 
proceeded to the transaction of the business 
attendant upon the election of officers :—Presi- 
dent, J. V. L. Pruyn; Treasurer, F. 8. Pease ; 
Secretary, David Murray. 
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First Department— 


[ April, 


| President, R. V. De Witt; Corresponding Secre- 
| tary, John Patterson; Recording Secretary, J. 
| E. Gavit ; Librarian, John H. Hickcox. Second 
| Department—President, Stephen Van Rensse- 
llaer, Vice-President, Peter Gansevoort; Re- 
|cording Secretary, 8. O. Vanderpoel; Corres- 
| ponding Secretary, Joel Munsell; Zreasurer, CO. 
H. Anthony. Zhird Department—President, 
A. J. Johnson; Vice-President, R. H. Pruyn; 
Jorresponding Secretary, F. B. Hough ; Record- 
ing Secretary, G. W. Taylor; Treasurer, H. A. 
| Homes; Curators, J. H. Armsby, M.D., Profes- 
| sor James Hall, Howard Townsend, M.D., ©. H. 
Anthony, David Murray. 

Professor Murray, principal of the Albany 
Academy, then read a paper on the History and 


| System of Astrology. 


The paper called out quite a discussion on the 


| popular delusions of the present day, and espe- 


cially on the so-called system of Spiritualism, iu 
which Dr. Henry, Dr. Hough, and Professor 
McCoy, and others took part. 

In his remarks, Professor Henry gave an inte- 
| resting account of his examination of a case of 
mesmerism, in which the effect of the imagina- 
| tion was strikingly illustrated. 

Professor Hall called attention to the fact 
in connection with the visit of Professor Henry, 
that in 1832 he had witnessed in this building 
illustrations by Professor Henry, of the result of 
his researches in electro-magnetism—had seen a 
wire of great length through which a current of 
electricity was transmitted, and the manner 
illustrated by which a power could be trans- 


| mitted to a distance, and signals given by the 


ringing of a bell; thus establishing the practica- 
bility of the electro-magnetic telegraph, and 
Professor Henry’s priority of the demonstration 
of the applicability of the electro-magnet to 
telegraphic purposes. 


AMERIOAN GEOGRAPHIOAL AND STATISTICAL 
Socrery.—(Oflicers, No. 2, p. 54). Monthly 
meeting, March 4th. F. A. Conkling, Esq., 
| presiding. After the reading of the minutes of 
| the preceding meeting, a number of gentlemen 
| were elected members of the Society. The re- 
cording secretary read a letter from the Hamil- 
ton Association in Canada, proposing a mutual 
exchange of their publications. A letter was 
also read from the Austrian Consul-General, Ch. 
F. Loosey, Esq., expressing thanks to the Society 
for a number of publications which have been 
sent to the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna. Mr. Loosey made also a valuable dona- 
tion to the Society, of numerous Austrian news- 
papers, periodicals and other publications bear- 
ing upon geographical and statistical science 
The treasurer’s report was read, and, after de- 
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ducting the current expenses, a balance was 
shown in the treasury cf $132 77. The libra- 
rian’s report showed that thirty-two donations 
have been made to the Society's library during 
the past month. Among the aforesaid donations 
a report from the Ordnance Survey in Great 
Britain was especially recommended, as it gives 
a full description of the successful application of 
the photographic art to the reduction of plans of 
towns to smaller scales. The advantages which 
may be derived from the introduction of this 
method are demonstrated in the fact that three 


men accomplished in six days, with great faci- | 
lity and correctness, what one hundred draughts- | 


men could not have done in the same time. 

The paper announced for the evening was by 
Dr. Gulick, the well-known missionary on the 
Micronesia Islands, ‘‘ on the Ruins of Ascension 
Island of the Caroline Group of Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean.” It was read by the Rev. Jos. 
P. Thompson, D.D., who made a few introduc- 
tory remarks, showing the geographical position 
of Ascension Island on a beautifully executed 
map by Mr. Bidwell, of this city. Dr. Gulick, 
who is the son of a missionary, born at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and who received a_ thorough 
scientific education, is fully conversant with the 
ditferent dialects spoken on these islands, He 
made a careful examination, particularly of As- 
cension Island, or Ponape, as it is called by the 
natives, with its numerous ancient ruins that 
cover the whole island. Ascension Island is 
situated in lat. 6° 55’ N., and long. 158° 25’ E. 
It is peopled by a race that no doubt migrated 
from the West, and its language has many close 
relations to that spoken in the western part of 
the Caroline range, which has been distinctly 
traced to the Tagala of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. The graphic description of these won- 
derful ruins was listened to with great attention 
—and, after the conclusion, a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. Pierrepont, and a copy of the 
paper requested for the archives of the Society. 


Tur New York Historroat Soorery.—(Offi- 
cers, No. 2, p. 55.) Monthly meeting was held 
March 2d, Hon. Luther Bradish, President, in the 
chair. The librarian read an interesting letter from 
tichard Varick De Witt, in relation to the early 
experiments on steam vessels, Fulton’s first 
vessel was mentioned, as was also the Sirius, sup- 
posed to be the first steam vessel that crossed the 
Atlantic. Frederic de Peyster, Esq. read Pro- 
fessor Renwick’s reminiscences of the early use 
of steam. In this paper it was claimed that 
Robert L. Stephens made the first sea voyage by 
steam from this city to Philadelphia, in the year 
following Fulton’s navigation of the Hudson. In 
the. year 1818 the steamship Savannah made the 
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first voyage across the Atlantic, which took 
twenty-six days. The first line of sea steam ves- 
| sels wasrun in England between Dublin and Holy- 
| head, between the years 1817 and 1820. Pro- 
fessor Rerwick claims that the first of what 
| has since been known as the Paixhan guns was 
jused by Fulton on the famous steam battery 
| called after him, which was used in the harbor 
'of New York during the War of 1812. The 
| claim of the Stevens’, that their father was the 
| first person who built a propeller, was consi- 
| dered a good one by the professor, as fifty years 
since he distinctly remembered having seen a 
vessel in the New York bay which gave every 
indication of being a propeller. The vessel he 
subsequently found was owned by the Stevens. 
Benson J. Lossing, Esq., at the close of the 
paper, stated as a curious fact that a man named 
Collins lectured in 1773 on the steam engine, and 
exhibited a model of one at that time. Hon. 
Francis Brinley, of Boston, was then introduced, 
and read a paper on the life of Lord Chatham, 
the firm friend of America, which was atten- 
tively listened to, and ordered to be filed among 
the archives of the Society. 





Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 

AnorenT Frencn Grant on Tue River Sr. 
JosePpH.—Jacques René de Brisay, Knight, Mar- 
quis de Denonville, Governor and Lieutenant- 
General for the King, in Canada, and Jean Bo- 
chart, Knight, Seignior of Champigny, Noroy, 
and Verneuil, King’s Councillor, Intendant of 
Justice, Police, and Finance, in the said Coun- 
try. 

To all who shall see these presents, Greeting. 
We do hereby make known that on the repre- 
sentations to us by the Rev. Father Dubloa, 
Superior of all the Missions of the Society of 
Jesus, in this country, stating that, since many 
years, different missionaries of the said society 
have penetrated into the depths of the forests 
and travelled along rivers, with the view of car- 
rying the Faith into the midst of the distant 
tribes of Indians who inhabit this large portion 
of the world, and principally Father d’Alloys. 
who has resided for twenty-two years in the 
countries inhabited by the Illinois, Mihamis, 
Otawas, and other Nations, where he has settled 
missions, and more specially one on the river 
valled Mihamis, named since St. Joseph, falling 
into the south of Lake Illinois, or Outagarnis, 
where there is a chapel and a mission, cn which 





said river the said Rev. Father Dubloa is desi- 
rous that the said Father D’Alloys or some 
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other missionary, should continue to perform 
the exercises of religion for the instruction of 
the heathen nations who inhabit the said coun- 
try, and for that purpose praying that it might 
be our pleasure to grant him a tract of land on 
which he might erect a chapel and a dwelling- 
house, and sow a certain quantity of grain and 
vegetables, for the maintenance of the mission- 
aries who may reside therein, and in order also 
to help the French who may trade in the said 
country. 

In consideration thereof, and under and in 
virtue of the power intrusted to us by His Ma- 
jesty, we have given and conceded unto the said 
Rev. Father Dubloa, and other missionaries, a 
tract of land of twenty arpents, in front of the 





said river St. Joseph, by twenty arpents in 
depth, at the spot which they shall find the 
most convenient to build the said chapel and 
dwelling-house, and to sow grain and vegeta- 
bles; to have and to hold the said tract of land 
unto the said missionaries forever, subject, on 
their part, to the condition that they shall be 
held to build thereon a chapel and a dwelling- 
house within three years, and to reside thereon, 
and that they shall give notice to the King of 
the mines, ores, and minerals, which may be 
found therein, and to have these presents con- 
firmed by His Majesty, within the said space of 
three years. 


In testimony whereof we have signed the 
present concession, and caused the same to be 
sealed with our seal-at-arms, and countersigned 
by one of our secretaries. 

Done at Quebec, the first day of October, one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six. 

(Signed) 


Tae Marquis pE DENONVILLE, 
Boouart CHaMPiGny. 
By command of their Lordships, 


(Signed) FReEpDin. 


Cor. Cnartes Cirvron.—The accompanying | 


lines are from an old manuscript book, dated 
1775, and are in the handwriting of the then 
owner (Col. Charles Clinton). 


one of our city gazettes in May, 1856. I com- 


municated them to that paper in the hope of , 


ascertaining whether they had ever been pub- 
lished before, but did not succeed in obtaining 
any information, and I now send them to your 
interesting periodical for the same purpose. 


If some one of your correspondents does not | 
indicate some other author, I shall assume that | 


it was the gentleman in whose handwriting 
they were found. I am authorized to do so, 
from the fact, that I have several pieces of poetry 
of which he was the undoubted author. l 


{describes him as “a hard fighter.” 


| died Vice-President of the United States. 





They have never | 
been published that I am aware of, except in | 
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He (Col. Clinton) was a scholar and an ac- 
complished gentleman; of an honorable ances- 
try, and at his death requested that his coat-ot- 
arms might be engraved on his tomb-stone. He 
was a colonel in the French war, and was at the 
capture of Fort Frontenac. He was intimate 
with the then Colonial Governor, and his young- 
est son was named after him. As he emigrated 
to this country from religious considerations an ' 
an inflexible love of liberty, he changed the 
motto on his coat-of-arms—Loyaulté n’a honte-— 
(Loyalty is never ashamed), and adopted that of 
Patria cara, carior libertas, (my country is dear, 
but liberty is dearer), which seems singularly 
appropriate. He died on the eve of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, exhorting his sons to stand by 
the liberties of their country. 

Two of his sons (James and George), were 
with him at the siege of Frontenac. They sub- 
sequently became generals in the army in the 
Revolutionary war, and were both distinguished 
men. The eldest was in several engagements, 
and was at the capture of Cornwallis at York- 
town. His brother was one of the foremost 
men in the same war, and Washington Irving 
He held 
some of the highest offices in the country, and 
Nei- 
ther of these brothers ever wavered in their at- 


{tachment to the public liberties, nor in their 


support of George Washington. A son of the 


| eldest [De Witt Clinton] left an honorable repu- 


tation: his memory is loved by his countrymen, 
and his name is perpetuated, in many instances, 
in the map of this developing nation. His re- 
mains rest in Greenwood Cemetery, in a vault 
surmounted by a statue, which was raised to his 
memory by some of our most public-spirited and 
intelligent citizens. 


“THE ADDRESS OF A LADY’S SKULL TO THE 
Fi 


Blush not ye fair to own me—but be wise, 

Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes ; 

Fame says (and fame alone can tell how true), 

I ouce was lovely and beloved like you. 

Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt’ries now ? 
Fled with the subjects of each lover’s vow. 
Adieu the roses red and lilies white : 

Adieu those eyes that made the darkness light ; 
No more, alas! the coral lips are seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between 5 
Turn from your mirror, end behold in me, 

At once what thousands can’t, or dare not see. 
Unvarnished [ the real truth impart, 

Nor here am placed but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones! and believe 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive ; 

On beauty’s fragile state no more depend, 
Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end: 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene, 
Nor differs grave threescore from gay fifteen ; 
Where wrinkled Laura envies Chloe’s bloom ; 
All press alike to the same goal—the tomb. 
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When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Here learn this lesson—to be vain no more: 
Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm.” 

New York. 

Lire or Sotomon Nortnvp.—The reputed 
author of this work is, according to the N. Y. 
Tribune of Jan. 15, David L. Wilson. He had 
been two years bookkeeper in the office of the 
Treasurer of the State of New York, and has 
recently been elected Clerk of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Tae Quakers’ Repty to Petition or Mass. 
Cotony To Cuartes II.—On the 11th Feb., 


1661, the Colony of Massachusetts presented a | 
It called forth an | 


petition to King Charles IT. 
answer from the Quakers, which was printed 
with the following (rubricated) title :—‘ A | 
DECLARATION | of the Sap and Great | Per- 


secution and Martyrdom | of the People of God, | 


called | Quakers, in New Eneranp, | for the 
Worshipping of God. | Whereof | 22 have been 
Banished upon pain of Death, | 03 have been 
MARTYRED. | 03 have had their Right ears cut. | 


01 hath been burned in the Hand with the letter | 
H. | 31 Persons have received 650 Stripes. | 01 | 


was beat while his Body was like a jelly. | Se- 


veral were beat with Pitched Ropes. | Five Ap- | 


peals made by them to England, were de- 
nied | by the 
and forty-four pounds worth of Goods hath | 
been taken from them (being poor men) for 


meeting | together in the fear of the Lord, and | 


for keeping the Commands of Christ. | One now 
lyeth in Iron-fetters, condemned to dye. | Atso 


Some ConsipERATIONS, presented to the KING, | 


which is | in Answer to a Petition and Address, 


which was presented | unto Him by the General | 


Court at Boston; subscribed by | J. Endicot, 


the Chief Persecutor there; thinking thereby | 
of the | 


to | cover themselves from the Blood 
Innocent. | Gal. 4. 29. But as then, he that was 
born after the flesh, persecuted | him that was 
born after the spirit, even so it is now. | God 
hath no respeet to Cain’s Sacrifice, that killed 
his brother about Religion. | London, Printed for 
Robert Wilson, in Martin’s Le Grand.” 

The “ Considerations” mentioned in this Title 
are signed “ E. B.,” which are the initials of 


Epwarp Burrovens, who is quoted as the| 


author of the volume, in Whiting’s “ Truth and 
Innocency Defended,” ed. 1702, p. 74. 

As we do not find the fact stated in any Cata- 
logue, it is thought well to mention it. 

Edward Burroughs was an early disciple of 
George Fox, who had “ great reasonings” with 
him in 1652, in which year he came forth in the 
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work of the ministry. He visited London in 
1654, and in 1661 had an interview with Char- 
les II., which is graphically narrated in Fox’s 
| Journal, p. 325, fol.ed. It was on that occasion 
that Burroughs obtained the royal mandamus, 
ordering a stop to be put in Massachusetts to 
the proceedings against the Quakers. After a 
life of zeal and activity, “dear E. B.,” as Fox 
calls him, died in 1662. It was a great grief 
| and exercise to Friends to part with him. 

In Rich’s and Ternaux’s Catalogues both the 
above tracts are incorrectly placed under the 
year 1660, instead of 1661. 

E. B. O’C. 


Onto Company.—“ Articles of an Association 
by the name of the On1o Company. Printed at 
| Worcester, Massachusetts, by Isaiah Thomas, 
| MDCCLXXXVI.,” is the title of a pamphlet of 

six pages, 54 by 3 inches in size, containing the 
| doings at “ Boston, 4th of March, 1786. Ata 
convention from eight counties of the common- 
| wealth of Massachusetts.” It also contains six 
blank pages for “ subscribers’ names.” 

Mitts. 





QUERIES. 


FRANKLINIANA.—A letter, more curious than 
| decorous, signed B. Franklin, addressed “ Dear 
Jemmy,”’ and dated Saturday morning, August 
27, 1745, is printed in No. 1 of “American 
| Notes and Queries, W. Brotherhead editor,” 
(Phila., Jan., 1857,) with the statement “ this 
letter has never before, we believe, been pub- 
lished.” The letter as printed in the European 
| Magazine for August, 1804, (vol. xlvi. p. 116) as 
jan “original letter from Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
to Mr. J. R .” As this reprint supplies 
|some gaps of the Philadelphia copy, it may be 
as well to give the letter from the Zuropean 
Magazine. 
Saturday Morning, Aug. 17, °45. 

Dear J I have been reading your letter 
over again; and since you desire an answer, I 
| sit me down to write you one; yet, as I write in 
the market, will, I believe, be but a short one, 
though I may be long about it. I approve 
of your method of writing one’s mind, when one 
| is too warm to speak it with temper; but being 
myself quite cool in this affair, I might as well 
speak as write, if I had an opportunity. Your 
| copy of Aempis must be a corrupt one if it has 
that passage as you quote it, in omnibus 
| requiem quesivi, sed non inveni, nisi in angulo 
| cum libello. The good father understood plea- 
sure (requiem) better, and wrote in angulo cum 
puella. Correct it thus without hesitation. I 
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know there is another reading, in angulo 
puelle ; but this reject, though more to the 
point, as an expression too indelicate. 

Are you an attorney by profession, and do 
you know no better how to choose a proper 
court in which to bring your action? Would 
you submit to the decision of a husband a cause 
between you and his wife? Don’t you know 
that all wives are in the right? It may be you 
don’t, for you are yet but a young husband? 
But see, on this head, the learned Coke, that 
eracle of the law, in his chapter De Jus [sic] 
Marit. Angl. I advise you not to bring it to 
trial; for if you do, you'll certainly be cast. 

Frequent interruptions make it impossible for 
me to go through all your letter. I have only 
time to remind you of the saying of that excel- 
lent old philosopher, Socrates, that in differences 
among friends, they that make the first conces- 
sions are the wisest; and to hint to you, that 
you are in danger of losing that honor in the 
present case, if you are not very speedy in your 
acknowledgments; which I persuade myself you 
will be, when you consider the sex of your 
adversary. 

Your visits never had but one thing disagree- 
able in them; that is, they were always too 
short. I shall exceedingly regret the loss of 
them, unless you continue as you have begun, to 
make it up to me by long letters. I am, dear 
J—, with sincerest love to our dearest Suky, 

Your very affectionate friend and cousin, 
B. Franxin. 

To whom was this letter addressed? James 
Ralph, then pursuing his political career in Eng- 
land, will do for the initials, and might readily 
be answerable for much of the peculiar tone of 
the letter. But Ralph does not appear to an- 
swer all the conditions. In 1745 Franklin was 
in Philadelphia, editing his Gazette. 

As for the quotation from Thomas a Kempis, 
we find no such words in that noble treatise of 
Christian piety, De Jmitatione Christi. The 
maxim attributed to Socrates is in the better 
vein of Franklin. 

The letter has an air of authenticity, and 
affords a curious study of its writer. Mo. 


Catpwett, or Lake Grorce OELEBRITY.— 
Has any account of Mr. Caldwell, the founder, I 
believe, of the town of Caldwell, in the State 


of New York, ever been published? Mr. ©. 
was a man of character and awit. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents can contribute a 
personal notice of the man and some of his 
clever sayings, of which I once heard the late 
Harmanus Bleecker speak with great admiration. 
Monon. 
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Rorvs W. Griswotp.—Was not the doctorate 
conferred on the late Rev. Rufus W. Griswold 
by the University of Vermont ? 

Privatety Priurep Booxs.—Will not such 
of your correspondents as have access to books 
privately printed in this country of, or relating 
to, America, communicate the titles and brief 
notices of the same to the Historical Magazine ? 
The number, I have reason to believe, is greater 
than would be at first supposed. Ga. 


MassaAcuusetts.—Does Massachusetts come 
from Massadzosek—By the great mountain; 
from the words Mass, big—wadzo, mountain— 
and zek meaning at, towards, in, by. 8. 


Entnovnonorons.— Who were the Enthouho- 
norons spoken of by Champlain? Were they 
the Iroquois Superiors, (é.e.) the Onondagas, 
Cayugas and Senecas ? 5. 


Atmovcniguvois.—Who were the Almouchi- 
quois, and what does the word signify? Is it 
the Abnaki word Armousiski—land of the little 
dog ? 8. 


REPLIES. 


Rev. Wo. Leverince. (Vol. ii. p. 21.)—The in- 
quirer after the true date of the deathot Rev. Wm. 
Leveridge, will find, by reference to the annals 
of Newtown, page 94, that Mr. L. was alive and 
exercising his ministry on September 5, 1675. 
By reference to page 351, it will be seen, that 
his son Caleb obtained power to administer on 
his estate June 19, 1677. (In the Court of Ses- 
sions minutes of Brooklyn, from which this is 
taken, Mr. L. is distinctly mentioned as deceased.) 
And on page 98 will be found proceedings of 
the people of Newtown, July 28, 1677, to obtain 
another minister. From these statements, all of 
which are drawn from original manuscript au- 
thorities, it is fair to presume that Mr. Leveridge 
died in the early part of 1677. Mr. Thompson 
acknowledged to the writer that he was in error 
in placing it in 1692, and altered it to 1677, in 
his corrected third edition of the History of 
Long Island, still in MS. The exact date of the 
decease of Rev. Wm. Leveridge might, perhaps, 
be found on the register of some neighbor- 
ing town, and its recovery would be a valu- 
able addition to the history of this faithful minis- 
ter of Christ. K. 

Wasnineton Memoriats. (Vol ii. p. 61.)—A 
volume (8vo. 411 pp.) similar in design to that 
inquired for by your correspondent “ B, J. L.” 
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was published at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in adds, “Lady Harriet lost her senses, and con- 
1802, under the title of “‘ The Washingtoniana: | tinued deranged two years; after which, I have 
containing a sketch of the life of Gen. George | been informed, she married Mr. Brudenell, who 
Washington, with a collection of elegant eulo- | accompanied her from General Burgoyne’s camp, 
gies, orations, poems, etc., sacred to his memory | when she sought her wounded husband on the 
—also an appendix, comprising all his most valu- | Hudson River.” Probably this remark of Wil- 
able public papers, and his last will and testa- kinson’s has been the foundation of the state- 
ment.” The Editors, whose names do not ap- | ment. 
pear on the title-page, were F. Johnston and W.| The Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1816, 
Hamilton. The book contains a portrait of | contains some lines on Madame de la Valette, in 
Washington, engraved by D. Edwin, of Phila- | which Lady Ackland is thus alluded to: 
— Sayre Senay Sone ae evo by ‘And gentle Ackland’s spotless name 
oe Pat With still increasing lustre blooms, 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 12, 1858. Amid the virtuous host.”’ 


Porrrarr or Rev. Jacos Ducné. (Vol ii., p.| fo which is added the following note :— 
60.)—One of these engraved portraits of Mr. | “Lady Harriet Ackland, who accompanied her 
Duché, framed, is in the possession of thie Ilis- | husband Major Ackland, to America, during our 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. It is without | contest with that country in 1776. For an ac- 
lettering, and underneath is written, “Dr, | Cownt of her extraordinary fortitude and suffer- 
Duché, chaplain to Congress, July 4, 1776.” | Mes, See | Female Biography. 

There would seem to be no doubt, however, of | _ The eldest sister ot Lady Ackland, “the Lady 
its authenticity. G. M. C. Susannah Sarah Louisa, who was born on Feb- 

PuiLavenrata, Feb. ruary Ist, 1742-3, espoused William O’Brien, 
Esq., with whom she went to North America, 
|in 1764.” (Collins Peerage.) Debrett says she 
was married April 7th, 1764, and died August 
9th, 1827. This may be the lady of whom Gray- 
| don, in his Jfemoirs, speaks, as one of those who 
boarded with his mother about the year 1764, 
in the “*State Roof” or “* Penn House,” Phila- 
delphia. Graydon says (p. 66), “ Another 
| [boarder] was Lady Susan O’Brien, not more 
distinguished by her title than by her husband, 
who accompanied her, and had figured as a 
comedian on the London stage, in the time of 
| Garrick, Mossop, and Barry. Although Chur- 
chill charges him with being an imitator of 
Woodward, yet he admits him to be a man of 
parts; and he has been said to have surpassed 
all his contemporaries in the character of the fine 
gentleman; in his easy manner of treading the 
stage, and particularly of drawing the sword, to 
which action he communicated a swiftness and 
ployed during a considerable part of the Ameri- “ ot ae ee ee eee 
can war.” | . a man of the middle height, with a oynmmnatel 

1 F . : a erro ™ . ; ase ‘ s , “ . 

Col, Ackland died in Noy., 1778. There is no | oq form, rather light than athletic. Employed 
by the father to instruct Lady Susan in elocu- 
| tion, he taught her, it seems, that it was no sin 
to love; for she became his wife, and, as I have 
seen it mentioned in the Theatrical Mirror, ob- 

g : tained for him, through the interest of her 
, "hele © rie, } e 7 5 a as P. , \e we . . . ’ ~ : 
Se er ee ae <n family, a post in America. But what this post 
1813. ° ’ » | was, or where it located him, I never heard. 
* SENGA. 


Lapy Harrier Acktanp. (Vol. ii., p. 92.)— 
Lady Harriet Ackland was the fifth daugliter of 
Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester. ‘The celebrated 
Charles James Fox was her cousin, their fathers 
being brothers. 

In the enumeration of the family of the Earl, 
in Debrett’s Peerage, the following is the notice 
of Lady Ackland: ‘Christian Caroline Lenri- 
etta, born 3d January, 1750, married 1771, John 
Dyke Ackland, eldest son of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Ackland, bart., and died his widow, 21st July, 
1815.” The Gentleman’s Magazine of August, 
1815, contains a long obituary notice of Lady | 
Ackland, relating principally to the period of | 
the Battle of Saratoga. She is styled in it 
“Right Hon. Lady Harriet Ackland, sister of 
the late Earl of Ilchester, mother of the late 
Countess of Cardigan,* and widow of the late 
gallant Colonel Ackland, who was actively em- 


mention made of the marriage of Lady Ackland 
and the Rev. Mr. Brudenell, although in the 
accounts of Lady A. this is so generally stated 
to have taken place. According to Debrett, the 
only surviving daughter of Col. and Lady 





Gen. Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, vol. i., p. 877, 


_ KID ° PHILADELPHIA, March 9, 1858. 
after mentioning the death of Major Ackland, 


[The above communication, in answer to a 
* An error—for Cardigan read Carnarvon.—Ep. “query ” in our last number, supplies the desired 
HIST. MAG. VOL, IL 16 
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information in a highly satisfactory manner; 
but it may be well to add a few additional par- 
ticulars respecting Major Ackland and his heroic 
wife, in erder to render the matter more com- 
plete. 

Gen. Wilkinson’s statement, partially cited by 
our correspondent, deserves to be given at length, 
and is as follows: 

“ Ackland, after his return to England, pro- 
cured a regiment, and at a dinner of military 
men, where the courage of the Americans was 
made a question, took the negative side with his 
usual decision ; he was opposed, warmth ensued, 
and he gave the lie direct to a Lieut. Lloyd, 
fought him, and was shot through the heart. 
Lady Harriet lost her senses, and continued de- 
ranged two years; after which, I have been in- 
formed, she married Mr. Brudenell, who accom- 
panied her from Gen. Burgoyne’s camp when 
she sought her wounded husband on the Hudson 

tiver.”—Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 377-8. 

This paragraph, as suggested by “ Senga,” is 
undoubtedly the foundation of thastory of Lady 
Harriet’s second marriage, now entirely dis- 
proved, as well as of the duel in which Major 
Ackland is said to have lost his life, which also 
needs confirmation. Mrs, Ellet, in her me- 
moir of Lady Harriet,* has evidently relied upon 
this authority for her statement of the matters 
in question. She says, ‘ At a dinner of military 
gentlemen, a Lieutenant Lloyd threw out sneer- 
ing remarks upon the alleged cowardice of the 
American troops. This was an indirect aspersion 
on the bravery of the unfortunate officers who 
lad been taken captive with Burgoyne’s army, 
and was felt and resented by Major Ackland. 
High words ensued, and a duel was the conse- 
quence, in which Ackland fell at the first fire. 
The shock of his death deprived Lady Harriet 
of reason, and she remained two years in that 
sad condition. After her recovery she quitted 
the gay world, and gave her hand to the Rev. 
Mr. Brudenell, who had accompanied her on 
that gloomy night to the camp of Gen. Gates.” 
It seems a pity to spoil the romance of so lively 
a narrative, but the fact is, as stated by Debrett 
and the Gentleman's Magazine, that Lady Ack- 
land, after having worn her widow’s weeds for 
thirty-seven years, died Lady Ackland, and Ma- 
jor Ackland, instead of being “ shot through the 
heart ” in a duel, and, as Mrs. Ellet says, “ fall- 
ing at the firstfire,” died at his house in Somerset- 
shire, for aught we know, of the wounds re- 
ceived the year before in the battle of Saratoga. 

Wilkinson also states that “ Ackland, after 
his return to England, procured a regiment ;” 








*In the popular book, ‘‘ The Women of the Ameri- | 
can Revolution,” etc., vol. i. p. 151. Sixth edition. | 


there is some reason to doubt the General’s ac- 
curacy in this, too, for although “ Ackland” is 
styled “Colonel” in the announcement: of his 
decease, he derived this title from having held 
that rank in the Devonshire militia, not in the 
army. He was the oldest son of Sir Thomas 
Ackland (or Acland, as the name is, perhaps, 
more correctly written), Baronet, of an ancient 
and well known Devonshire family, and took the 
middle name of Dyke from the family of his 
mother, the only daughter of Thomas Dyke, 
Esq., of Somersetshire. He is thus described by 
Burke: “John Dyke Acland, of Pixton, Major 
of the 20th regiment of foot, and Colonel of 
the 1st battalion of the Devonshire militia. Col. 
Acland died in 1778, leaving issue by his wife, 
Lady Christian Harriet Caroline Fox, daughter 
of Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester.” Pixron was 
a family seat of the Dykes, in Somersetshire, 
where Lady Harriet sometimes resided after her 
return to England. Jt was here that Major 
Ackland died, on the 81st of October, 1778. 
Pixton Park is now the seat of the Earl of Car- 
narvon, a great grandson of Lady Harriet, whose 
daughter Kitty (born in America?) married the 
grandfather of the present Earl. 

Major Ackland was a member of Parliament 
at the time of his military service in this coun- 
try (as was Gen. Burgoyne), and reports of his 
speeches are given in the Register of Debates 
for the years 1774-5. In the list of the House 
of Commons, 1778, 14th Parliament, he is en- 
tered as member for Callington, Co. Cornwall, 
in the following words :—* Callington—Joln 
D. Ackland, eldest son of Sir Thomas D. Ack- 
land, Bart.; a Major in the army; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 26, 1778.” His death 
is also noticed in the Annual Register and Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, as having occurred at Pix- 
ton, but without reference to his having fallen in 
aduel. Further inquiry may lead to fuller in- 
formation of the circumstances of his decease, 
confirmatory or otherwise of the story of the 
duel. 

Lady Harriet died on the 21st July, 1815, at 
Tetton-house in Somersetshire, in the 66th year 
of her age. Her daughter, the Countess of Car- 
narvon, died two years before. In an obituary 
notice of Lady Harriet, it is mentioned that “on 
her return to England, a portrait of her ladyship 
standing in a boat, with a white handkerchief in 
her hand as a flag of truce, was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy (London), from which a plate 
was afterwards engraved. The person of her 
ladyship was highly graceful and delicate, and 
her manners elegantly feminine.” * 


The “ Lady’s Monthly Magazine,” etc., Lon- 


* Gent. Mag., Aug., 1815. 
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don, 1800, contains a memoir of Lady Ackland, | 
with a portrait, but the writer regrets the want | 
of any knowledge of her “ birth and family,” so 
little was the private history of this heroic wo- | 
man generally known in her own country, when | 
her example of conjugal devotion had already | 
challenged the admiration of the world. At a 
later period, however, we find in a local work, | 
containing a history of Devonshire, the follow- | 
ing notice of Major Ackland’s family, as well as 
of the exalted character of his devoted wife : 

“Sir Thomas Acland, the seventh baronet, | 
married the heiress of Dyke, of Somersetshire, | 
and was succeeded by his grandson Jolin, son of | 
the brave Major Acland, distinguished by his | 
gallant services in America, and of the excellent | 
Lady Harriet, whose sufferings and resolution, 
during an anxious attendance upon her husband, | 
throughout the perils of a long campaign, have | 
been related by the pen of Gen. Burgoyne, and | 
will bear comparison with what has been re- | 
corded of the most celebrated heroines of anti- | 
quity. The present and tenth baronet is son of 
the late baronet, and nephew of the brave Major 
Acland and Lady Harriet.’* 

The following is a copy of the note written 
by Gen. Burgoyne on the field of battle, com- 
mending Lady Harriet to the kind offices of 
Gen. Gates. The original exists in the ar- | 
chives of the New York Historical Society, | 
with which this copy has been compared: 
“Sir— 

“Tady Harriet Ackland, a lady of the | 
first distinction of family rank, and personal 
virtues, is under such concern on account of 
Major Ackland, her husband, wounded, and a| 
prisoner in your hands, that 1 cannot refuse her | 
request to commit her to your protection. What- | 
ever general impropriety there may be in per- | 
sons in my situation and yours to solicit favors, I | 
cannot see the uncommon perseverance in every 
female grace and exaltation of character of this | 
lady, and her very hard fortune, without testify- | 
ing that your attentions to her will lay me un- 
der obligation. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. BurGoyNe.” 





It is not necessary to add that the wishes of 
Gen. Burgoyne were nobly responded to by Gen. | 
Gates, whose whole demeanor towards those of 
the British army who fell into his hands, was 
characterized by a humanity and generosity that | 
did honor to the American name. 

Ep. Hist. Mac.] 





Larce Paper corres or Matrer’s MAGNALIA, 
—(Vol. i. p. 28. Vol. ii. p. 26.)—There is a 


*Lyson’s Magna Britannia. 
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copy in the Library of the Massachusetts Histo- 


rical Society ; there is one in the Library of the 

late Dr. Alexander Young, Boston; there is one 

in the Library of Mr. John Carter Brown, Pro- 

vidence; and there is a copy in the possession 

of the writer of this note. Cc. D. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 15, 1858. 





Le Granp VoyaGcEur.—I have in my posses- 
sion the portion of the book mentioned by your 
correspondent E. (January No. p. 22), and I do 
not doubt that it is the Due de la Villiére’s copy. 
It came from Colonel Stanley’s library, and sub- 
sequently from that of the Prince d’Essling. It 
is a small duodecimo, with woodcuts of the 
kings, etc., copied from the voyages of De Bry. 

I have never been able to discover from what 
work this fragment was taken, or who was “le 
grand Voyageur;” and I shall be very much 
gratified if the questions proposed by E. should 
lead to a solution of this mystery. L. 

New York. 


Obituary. 


At Georgetown, D. C., February 26, in the 
61st year of his age, Sirvanus G. Deern, well 
known to librarians and book collectors as an 
eminent dealer in American books. He was for 
a long time a resident ot New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he carried on the book business. His 
knowledge of American literature in its various 
departments, was extensive, particularly of the 
older periodicals, the collection of which was 
quite a hobby with him. He was master of all 
the perplexing intricacies of this subject, so an- 
noying to catalogue makers and collectors. He 
discoursed learnedly and somewhat amusingly 
on the changes of the Portfolio, Niles’ Register, 
and other works of this class, and on entering ¢ 
public library might be seen knowingly scanning 
the shelves, and instantly pointing out defects 
and deficiencies. Tall and remarkable in appear- 


}ance, usually carrying with him some choice 


treasure of his craft, he was a noticeable man in 
his calling. 

At Washington, D. C., February 28, at the 
age of 36, Henry A. Wasutneton, of Williams- 
burg, Va. He was recently Professor of His- 
tory in William and Mary College, Va., and was 
the editor of the late edition of the Jefferson 
Papers. He had been residing in Washington 
for a few.'months under medical treatment. His 
death was accidental. He was handling an air- 
gun when it was discharged, the ball entering 
his head and causing his death in about two 
hours. 
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At Brooklyn, N. Y., March 2, Freeman ewe, 
He was born in Quincy, Mass., March 21, 1804. 
The son of a shipmaster, at the age of 12 he left 
home for Boston, found employment about the 
office of the Boston Evening Gazette, and was 
subsequently apprenticed to the printing busi- 
ness at Worcester, Mass. He originated or be- 
came connected in Boston with several publish- 
ing enterprises. The Ladies’ Magazine, edited 
by. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, an American Magazine 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, The 
Juvenile Miscellany, and a compilation, in two 
volumes, “American Anecdotes, original and 
select, by an American.” In 1831 he came to 
New York and published a weekly paper, Zhe 
Traveller, and a small volume, “ Letters about 
the Hudson River and its Vicinity.” In 1839 


he commenced the Merchant's Magazine, with- | 


out other capjtal than a loan for the purpose by 
the Hon. James M. Stevenson, of Troy, N. Y. 
He relied on immediate receipts. His industry 
and perseverance soon established this well- 
known periodical. Mr. Hunt recently published 
“Lives of American Merchants,” 
lumes, 
collection of Maxims, Morals, and Miscellanies 
for Merchants and Men of Business.” 


At New York, March 4, 1858, Commodore 
Marruew Garsraira Perry. He was born in 
1795, in South Kingston, Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island. 


middle of the seventeenth century to Massachu- 
setts. His father, Christopher Raymond Perry, 
was an officer of the American Revolutionary 
Navy; his mother’s maiden name was Sarah 
Alexander, of a New England family. Perry 
entered the navy in 1809. Ile made a three 
years’ cruise in the President. In 1813 he was 
ordered to the frigate United States, and the 
next year rejoined the President, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Stephen Decatur. 
employed for eight months in service on the 
United States coast, when he was ordered to 
the brig Chippewa, in which he served till the 
end of the war, when he became stationed at 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Navy Yard. With this 
experience of active service, in August, 1819, 
he sailed second lieutenant on board the © yane, 
Captain Trenchard, remaining attached to her 
for nineteen months. This cruise, adds the New 
York Hvening Post, which we follow in our nar- 
rative, “is of interest as laying the corner-stone 
.of the Liberian colony. The original intention 
was to form a settlement of free blacks upon the 
island of Sherbro, near Sierra Leone, but the site 
proving extremely unhealthy, Cape Mesurado 
was selected as a more favorable locality, whic h | 


in two vo- | 
and a valume “ Worth and Wealth; a| 


He was descended from an old | 
English family which had emigrated about the | 


Ile was | 


| has since expanded into our present extensive 
Liberian settlements.” In May, 1821, he was 
promoted to the command of the twelve gun 
schooner Shark, in which he cruised off the 
African coast, and in 1822 and the following 
year served in this vessel in the squadron em- 
ploy ed, under Commodore Porter, in the sup- 
pression of West India piracy. He next passed 
two years at the Brooklyn, N. Y., Navy Yard, 
and in 1825 was first lieutenant of the North 


Carolina in a Mediterranean cruise under 
Com. Rodgers. In 1826 he was made com- 
|mander, passed three years at the rendez- 


vous in Boston; and, in 1830, having carried 
John Randolph to St. Petersburgh in the sloop 
Concord under his command, joined Com. 
Biddle’s squadron in the Mediterranean. Re- 
turning home, he was employed at New Yorkin 
superintending the school of gun practice, and 
| organizing the steam naval service. In 1837 he 
| received a captain's commission, and the next 
| year commanded the steamer Fulton in the 
|home squadron, He next visited Europe to 
survey the dockyards and lighthouses, making 
an engineering report on his return. He was 
| then again re now in chief command at 
| the Brooklyn Navy Yard for two years, then 
| comms anding the African squadron ‘sent out to 
| fulfill the conditions of the Ashburton treaty. In 
1846 hesailed in command of the home squadron 

} under Commodore Conner. On the opening of 
the Mexican war, Perry was engaged in the Al- 
varado affair, the expedition against Tobasco and 
| Tampico, and took command of the Gulf squa- 
| dron, rendering efficient service to Gen. Scott at 
| Vera Cruz, In 1848 he was again engaged at 
| New York in the construction of ocean mail 
| steamers, and in 1852 entered on his important 
command of the Japan Expedition, consum- 
mated by the treaty with that nation signed in 
1854. The preparation of the Narrative of the 

| Expedition, edited by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, and 
other publications of the voyage, employed his 
leisure on his return to the United States in 1855. 
e passed his remaining days in New York, 
surrounded by his family, his death occurring 
somewhat unexpectedly from an attack of gout. 
Com. Perry was buried in the = cemetery at- 
tached to St. Mark’s Church, New York. Dr. 
Hawks took part in the fune ral services in the 
jadjoining church. The body was conducted 
from the residence of the deceased in Thirty-se- 
| cond street, by the seventh regiment of militia 
of this city, the officers of the first division, two 
companies of marines, and some fifty of the 
sailors who had served in the Japan Expedition, 
who now assembled from their various avoca- 
tions arrayed in their old uniform. Gen. Win- 
field Scott was at the head of the pall-bearers. 
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fired three voileys over the grave. 
Com. Perry leaves a wife, three sons and 
three daughters. Two of his daughters are 


of the recent minister at the Hague. The wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, of Trinity 
parish, is the daughter of Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, and brother of the 
subject of this notice. 


Hotices of Hew Publications. 


Historical Sketch of the Parish of Trinity 
Church, Oxford, Philadelphia, read in the 


church, on Sunday, Aug. 2d, 1857. By the 
Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, Rector. Printed 


by Request. Published for Presentation. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1857, 
8vo. pp. 56. 

This little volume, attractive alike for the 
beauty of its typography and the delicate, 
creamy tint of its thick, heavy paper, is the 
history of a parish dating back its birth-year 
into the close of the seventeenth century. 
Founded probably by the pious exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Clayton, the first Rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, and the first Church of 
England ciergyman known to have been in the 
colony of Pennsylvania, and doubtless very 
nearly coeval with Christ Church parish itself, 
its history, scanty though it may chance to be 
from the lack and loss of materials, can but be 
interesting and valuable. Its first edifice, origi- 
nally a Quaker meeting-house, rudely built and 
only noticeable from its having rung with the 
clarion-voice of George Keith, the noted cham- 
pion, first of Quakerism against Episcopacy and 
Independency, and subsequently of Episcopacy 
against all forms of separation, gave place about 
the year 1711 to “a neat and convenient 
church,” as Humphrey styles it, in his ‘ Iisto- 
rical Account,” (p. 156, 8vo., London, 1730, Repr. 
8vo. N. York, 1853.) This structure, with addi- 
tions of later date, is still the parish church of 
Oxford, and from its antiquity and historic 
associations is well worthy of the notice of the 
antiquarian and Christian. 

Among the clergy who have from time to 
time supplied this little parish, none are more 
worthy of honor or deserve more frequent 
mention than the Rev. William Smith, D.D., 
Provost of the College and Academy of Phila- 
delvhia. Invited by the vestry to take charge 
of this humble mission in 1766, and accepting 
the invitation “in consideration of the difficul- 
ties they were laboring under,” he remained in 


When the coffin had been covered, the marines | 


Mrs. John Hone and Mrs. August Belmont, wife | 
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charge of the parish certainly until the year 
1770, and probably until the opening of the 
revolutionary contest. The loss of the parish 
records during the time of the war, and for the 
few years immediately preceding, is, however, 
the less to be regretted from the fact that in 


| nearly all the Episcopal churches services were 
| for the most part suspended, owing to the flight 


or banishment of the English clergy, and the 
prejudices then rife against the Church. 

At the close of the war, another Rev. William 
Smith, of the Episcopal Church of Scotland and 
a nephew of the Provost, assumed the charge of 
that and a neighboring parish. Succeeded Dr. 
Joseph Pilmore—in early life one of Mr. Wes- 
ley's American ‘“ preachers”—the church, which 
had at length been enlarged to its present size, 
next passed into the hands of the Rev. John H. 
Hobart, subsequently the third Bishop of New 
York. In this, his first parish, we find the 
record of the zeal and suecess for which Lis 
long and laborious episcopate was afterwards 
noted. 

The parish is fortunate in still having in pre- 
servation and use a chalice which was the gift 
of Queen Anne, with the simple inscription 
“Anne Regine,” and a valuable remnant of 
the parish library given by the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, together with 
a copy of the Holy Bible from which * the les- 
sons are still read,” as they have been for more 
than a century. 

At the end of this interesting little volume is 
a valuable appendix, containing a transcript 
of the “ Begging Book for Glebe,” with its long 
array of names of departed benefactors, so 
attractive to local annalists and genealogical 
inquirers, and several other parochial papers of 
local interest and value, together with a selec- 
tion of quaint epitaphs from the churelr yard, 
ranging from 1707 to the present time. 

While we can but wish Mr. Buchanan had 
extended his little work, and given us more 
ample notices of the earlier days of his interest- 
ing parish—while we particularly regret that he 
has not dwelt more at large upon the rectorate 
of Provost Smith, and gleaned additional facts to 
illustrate the lite of this distinguished man, the 
friend of Franklin, the defender of the Revolu- 
tion, the accomplished author and divine—we 
are still glad to welcome the addition of so much 
to our store of local histories, and trust that this 
accurate and beautiful volume, necessarily brief 
from its circumscription within the limits of a 
Sunday service, will be but the precursor of a 
larger work, of perhaps the history of the Penn- 
sylvania church.* rs 

* The author, Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, is a bro- 
ther of the President of the United States. 
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Historical and Piterary Intelligence. 


It will not be considered uncourteous to our 


correspondents, that we feel compelled to re- | 
mind them of the necessity of bringing their | 
communications within the shortest possible | 


limits. The old maxim that “ brevity is the soul 
of wit,” applies with peculiar force to a work 
necessarily restricted in its capacity to contain 
what may be offered for publication. It is par- 
ticularly desired that the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of Societies should be condensed as 
much as possible, without excluding anything of 
general importance. 

Two printed documents have been forwarded 
to the Magazine from Boston, one of which is a 
memorial of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
to the Legislature of that State, setting forth ob- 
jections to changing the name of the ‘* New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society,” to that of the 
“ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society,” as desired by the latter association. 
The principal reason assigned against the change 
is the inconvenience of having two societies 
called ‘“ Historical” in the same city. The 
memorialists say, ‘“‘the distinctive name of our 
association is the Historical Society, and any 
other Society bearing the same name, even as a 
part only of its whole name, in the same city, 
cannot fail to occasion misunderstandings and 
mistakes, which must, in the end, be inconve- 
nient and injurious to both. Both associations 
have their head-quarters in Boston, and receiv- 
ing their communications through the same 
post-oftice, and publishing their notices and their 
occasional proceedings in the same newspapers, 
it seems essential to the maintenance of their 
individuality and identity that their names 
should not be so much the same as to be easily 
and naturally mistaken, the one for the other. 
Having held the name of the Historical Society 
for sixty-seven years, and having done, as we 
believe, no discredit to that name, we should 
hardly be pardoned by any lover of history or 
tradition were we to intimate a willingness to 
part with it.” 

Amongst the forty-four names appended to 
this Memorial are those of Josiah Quincy, James 
Savage, Edward Everett, William Jenks, Lemuel 
Shaw, George Ticknor, Nathan Appleton, Rufus 
Choate, William H. Prescott, Robert C. Win- 
throp, Charles F. Adams, John ©. Gray, David 
Sears, John H. Clifford, Emory Nashburn, Tho- 
mas Aspinwall, N. I. Bowditch, James Walker, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc., all of whom are 
members of the Society. 

The other document referred to is a counter- 
memorial from the ‘New England Historic- 


| Genealogical Society,’ 
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signed by Francis Brin- 
ley, appointed by its Board of Directors to take 


’ 


| charge of the application to the Legislature for 
|a change of the corporate name of the Society, 


The reasons stated by Mr. Brinley for desiring 
the proposed change of name are— 

“ist. The desired name is in better taste and 
more euphonrious than the corporate title. 

«2d. Because it corresponds with the title of 
the periodical issued by the Society. 

“3d It is the name by which the Society is 
generally designated and known.” 

He adds, “In conelusion, the undersigned 


|must be indulged the remark, that he, and the 


Society he represents, entertain the kindest 
wishes for the prosperity of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as the pioneer in the great 
work of associated historical labor in the com- 
monwealth. They rejoice in its augmented 
resources and its reviving activity. All this they 
can sincerely feel and freely avow, and yet 
maintain the position that they do not ask for 
anything which will impair the usefulness or 
confound the interests of either Society.” 

It does not become us to express an opinion 
as to the merits of this controversy. Having 
the greatest respect for the two associations, 
both of which deserve the highest praise for 
their efficient labors in the field of American 
history and genealogy, we can only say in the 
words of the poet, 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 





A practice has obtained of late years in the 
publication of books which deserves to be no- 
ticed as a modern innovation. It consists in 
disposing of an entire edition in a series of num- 
bers, by subscription, without the intervention 
of the regular trade, but through travelling 
agents, who scour the city and country in quest 
of subscribers. In such cases not a copy of the 
published work is to be found on the shelves of 
the bookseller. The number of copies sold in 
this manner is sometimes very great. A case in 
point is a publication entitled, ** The History of 
the United States, from the earliest period to 
the present time, by J. A. Spencer, D.D.. 
Member of the New York Historical Society 
Membre de la Société Orientale de France, 
Author of Egypt and the Holy Land, etc., ete, 
Splendidly illustrated with Original Portraits 
and Historical Scenes. Every part will contain 


a highly finished engraving on steel. New 
York: Martin, Johnson and Co., 27 Beekman 
street. ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT EDITION. SOLD 


To Sussoripers onty.” Each part is sold at 25 
cents, “payable on delivery only, the carrier 
not being permitted to give credit nor receive 
money in advance.” 
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The same publishers advertise on the covers | 
of this work a list of fifteen other illustrated | 
books issued in the same manner. The History 
of the United States has already reached the 
47th number, costing the subscribers, so far, 
$11 75; should it be finished in five additional 
numbers, as promised, the price of the whole 
will amount to $13 00, unbound. This exceeds 
the full price of Bancroft’s six,volumes bound in 
cloth, which are sold at the bookstores for 
twelve dollars. It should be added that the 
typographical execution of Dr. Spencer’s work is 
of the best character, being in large type and 
on superior paper, in 4to., but with double 
columns. The engravings are also very good. 
The number of subscribers in this city and 
vicinity is stated to be over one hundred thou- 
sand. The same work is translated into Ger- 
man, and sold in the same manner. 

It is not our intention to detract from the 
advantages of this mode of publication, but sim- 
ply to present the facts for the benefit of those | 
persons who may not be aware of the extent to 
which it is carried, 

It only remains to say a few words respecting 
the recent controversy in a public journal 
between Dr. Spencer and Messrs. Peck and 
Lossing, in regard to that portion of his History 
of the United States which describes the battle 
and massacre of Wyoming. It has been long 
known that the original accounts of that disas- 
trous affair were greatly exaggerated, and later 
writers, especially Mr. Miner, in a History of the 
Wyoming Valley, and the late Col. Stone, in his 
* Poetry and History of Wyoming,” have taken 
pains to ascertain the exact truth and relieve the 
story of some of its horrors, although, even with 
such an abatement, terrible enough. Dr. Spen- 
cer, it seems by his own admission, unaware of 
what had been done to place the subject in its 
true light, has reproduced the original details 
without qualification, and thus exposed himself 
to the animadversions of better informed per- 
sons. The Rev. Dr. Peck, his chief assailant, is 
an inhabitant of the Valley of Wyoming, and 
engaged in preparing a work on the history of 
that portion of northern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Lossing is the well-known author of the “ Picto- 
rial Field Book of the Revolution,” and other 
publications of great value relating to the same 
period. The latter was, however, drawn into 
the controversy by being cited as an authority 
by Dr. Spencer. 

The chief point at issuae—the destruction of 
women and children by shutting them up in 
houses and barracks and involving all in one 
common conflagration, together with other de- | 
tails too shocking to relate—has been conclu- 
sively set at rest by Mr. Miner, on the evidence | 
vf survivors of the onslaught; and Dr. Peck re- 











| June, 1847. 


marks, ‘“*I have seen and conversed with more 
than a score of persons who were in the fort at 
Kingston or at Wilkesbarre, and who remained 
there until the tragedy was concluded; and I 
hope I shall not be required to prove from some 
stale fiction in the form of history, that these 
persons were not burned up in the forts,” etc. 

But without entering further into the merits 
of this controversy, it only remains to advert for 
a moment to the manner in which this work, 
purporting to be an original history of the 
United States, and announced by the publishers 
as a “great national work,” has been com- 
posed, or rather compiled. The author has 
acknowledged that he never saw Miner’s History 
of the Wyoming Valley, consequently it might 
be justly inferred that this portion of his book 
was written without much investigation or 
research, and what is true of one portion is likely 
to be so of others. But the idea of investiga- 
tion or research can hardly be conceived in 
respect to a work made up by levying wholesale 
contributions upon the labors of well-known 
authors without the change of scarcely a word. 
Take, for example, the interesting episode of our 
revolutionary history now in question, and it 
will be found that Dr. Spencer has copied from 
Thacher’s Military Journal, word for word, the 
entire account as it stands in his book, without 
a single remark or note to show that he had 
examined the subject at all. Compare Thacher’s 
Journal, pp. 142-5, (new ed. 1854,) with part 18, 
pp. 23-5, of this History of the United States. 

Mr. Bancroft has devoted almost a life-time to 
a similar enterprise. His first volume made its 
appearance in 1834, when, in the Preface, he 
stated that “the work had already occasioned 
long preparation.” Twenty-four years have 
since elapsed, and Mr. B. is still zealously en- 
gaged upon the same work, (six volumes having 
beer already published,) which must yet require 
several years of laborious application before it 
can be fully completed. The time thus spent in 
adiligent investigation of authorities and the 
careful composition of the text, both as to histo- 
rical accuracy and style, gives an intrinsic value 
to the work that is sure to be appreciated by the 
public. The following is Mr. Lossing’s answer 
to Dr. Spencer: 


‘* To the Editor of the New York Times : 


“Dr. Spencer cites my synoptical history of 
the war for Independence, entitled Seventeen 
Hundred and Seventy-six, in support of state- 
ments in his History of the United States, con- 
cerning the Wyoming Massacre. That work 
was prepared in the year 1846, and published in 
In its preparation I followed all of 
the old authorities cited by Dr. Spencer, except 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, whose work I 
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did not then possess. 
investigations had not then revealed the utter 
untruthfulness of much that had been written 
on the subject, for Mr. Miner’s History of 
Wyoming—a work impregnable in its integrity, 
because based upon the evidence of existing 
documents and then existing eye-witnesses— 


had been published only a few months, and | 


was not yet known much beyond the Wyoming 
Valley. 

“Mr. Miner made that Valley his home in the 
year 1799, where he remained fifteen years, and 
then took up his abode in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. He returned to Wyoming in 
1832, and, I believe, is still living at Wilkes- 
barre. He improved his rare opportunities, as 
editor of a paper, during thirteen years of his 


earlier residence in the valley, for procuring a | 


reliable history of Revolutionary events there, 
from scores of survivors who had remained or 
atterward returned, and from abundant records 
of various kinds. Soon after the appearance of 
Judge Marshail’s Life of Washington, in 1805, 


Mr. Miner called the author’s attention to his | 


evident errors concerning the Wyoming Massa- 
cre; and so well convinced was Marshall of the 
truth of Mr. Miner’s statements, that in his 


revised edition, copyrighted by Carey & Lea | 
in 1831—twenty-six years ago—he not only | 


gladly corrected the errors in the text, but ap- 
pended a note, saying that he had followed 
Gordon and Ramsay, and was convinced of 
their errors. He also published with that note, 
an official statement made by Colonel Zebulon 
Butler, to the Board of War, a few days after 
the invasion of the Valley, and concludes his 
introduction of it by saying, “ Historic truth 
demands that these misstatements should be 
corrected.” As Marshall is ono of the authori- 
ties cited by Dr. Spencer in support of the errors 
noticed, his attention is called to Carey & 
Lea’s octavo edition, 1831, volume 1, page 281. 
“It may be asked, how came Gordon and 
Ramsay to propagate such errors? They origi- 
nated in the tales of horror recited by the 
frightened fugitives from the Wyoming Valley. 
That Valley was settled chiefly by emigrants 
from Connecticut. When the Tories 
dians under John Butler, and the Seneca chief, 
Gi-en-gwa-tah, invaded the Valley, and espe- 
cially when the savages commenced the work of 
destruction, as many as could fled in terror over 
the dreary mountains on the east, known as 
“The Shades of Death,” through East Jersey 


into the State of New York, and crossed the | 


Hudson river at Newburgh and Poughkeepsie, 
on their way to their native homes, At that 


(as the British had possession of New York 
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city,) and the horrid tales told by the fugitives, 
whose fears had magnified every wrong, were 
first put forth in that paper, and were received 
as historic truth. Gordon incorporated them in 
his history published ten years afterwards. Ram- 
say followed Gordon in 1790; and in 1805, 
Mercy Warren and Judge Marshall followed 
both. Botta, the Italian historian, copied the 
errors of all, and allowed his quick imagination 
to embellish them, and so they went forth in 
Otis’ translation in 1820. These authorities (all 
cited by Dr. Spencer) have been relied upon by 
more recent historians, notwithstanding their 
errors concerning the question at issue have 
been refuted for many years. 

‘* When, in the year 1848, I commenced the 
collection of materials for my Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution, I procured every work 
upon the subject that I could find, visited every 
locality made notable by events of the war, 
and examined public and private records very 
extensively. As Dr. Spencer has frequently 
quoted from that work, he must have observed 
positive proof, from my citations and records of 
personal investigations, that the story of the 
Wyoming Massacre, as given by the older autho- 
rities, was untrue. Ihave given full details of 
that event, on the pages from 349 to 362, inclu- 
sive, of volume I. I have there published the 


| entire treaty entered into between John Butler 


and the commander of Forty Fort—a treaty fair 
and honorable, and not upon the terms of * the 
hatchet,” as the older historians have related. 
I have also given a drawing of the table on 
which the treaty was signed, which was then in 
the possession of Mrs. Myers, the mother-in-law 
of Mr. Peck, referred to in that excellent gentle- 
man’s article, published in the Daily Times a 
few days ago. It seems to me that common 
fairness on the part of Dr. Spencer required him 
to cite my Field Book, which was prepared in 
greater historic light, while calling up as evi- 
dence to support his mistake a smaller work of 
mine, published almost eleven years ago, for he 
cannot excuse himself, as in the case of Mr. 
Miner’s book, with the plea, ‘I never had the 
good fortune to meet with it.” 

“Doctor Spencer also cites the histories of 
the United States for schools, prepared by Mrs. 
Willard and Mr. Willson, in support of his own 
errors, but carefully avoids allusion to Lossing’s 
History of the United States for Schools and 
Families, wherein those errors are not only not 
perpetuated, but in foot notes are exposed and 
their origin explained. 

“T regret the necessity that calls for this 


| communication, but justice to myself seemed to 
time, John Holt, a Republican printer, was pub- | 
lishing his New York Journal at Poughkeepsie, | 


demand it. 
“Benson J. Lossine. 
** New Yor, Jan. 21, 1858.” 





